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PXEDITORIAL 8 


God’s Love Shown Severe trials sent to us in God’s 

in Our Trials providence are evidences of God’s 
love for us. Whom God loveth he traineth; it is 
only those who are let alone by God who might have 
reason to fear that they are not in favor with God. 
When things go hard with us, we may be glad- 
hearted over the signs of God’s loving care. When 
we are having an easy time we may be troubled as to 
the cause. It is the field that has possibilities of a 
fine harvest that the farmer puts the plow into. Only 
the field that is not worth cultivating is left to be 
run over by weeds and thorns. 
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To successful action in life there is 
needed a due balance of personal 
decision to the knowledge we possess. It does not do 
for us to know too much, especially as such knowl- 
edge discloses the perils of action and the difficulties 
which block its way. Dr. Holmes says that, if we 
knew how perilous walking is, we should not dare to 


Value of Ignorance 


walk. Many a physician has lost his patient because 
his will was paralyzed through a too complete knowl- 
edge of the risks and possibilities of the case, where a 
man of less knowledge and more resolution would have 
saved the imperilled life. Sancho Panza’s physician 
brought His Excellency to the verge of starvation by 
his just objections to every dish that was brought to 
the governor’s table. ‘So in moral and social matters 
it is well, indeed, to have a cognizance of the obvious 
dangers which attend our action, and yet not to know 
too much, lest we do nothing. God emphasizes this 
fact by hiding so much from us. If each of us fore- 
knew the day of our death, we should be of far less 
use in life for the knowledge. We are all under the 
sentence ; but it is well that we ignore the fact mostly, 
and go forward cheerfully with the day’s duty. 


a. 


Man’s needs are as multiple as the 
Each need is a voice of the 
soul calling from man to man for comfort, aid, coun- 
sel, support. It matters not what the attitude of the 
individual toward our proffered aid and sympathy 
may be, his need is often that which he least realizes, 
It speaks to us, though he hears not the ery of his 
own soul, One has fallen low in crime and debauch- 
ery. Shall we utterly despise him? How came he 
there? His need began, perhaps, in early childhood, 
but no one heard the cry of his destitution, and the 
degrading influence of his surroundings. There is 
no nature but has its plaint. There is no one but 
has some appeal worth listening to. It is folly to say 
that any one is absolutely beyond being helped by his 
fellows. “There are, it may be, so many kinds of 
voices in the world, and none of them is without 
significance.” Our dull ears do not often enough 
perceive that significance. We do not find the right 
avenue of approach to many a needy soul, but this 
does not prove that no such avenue is open some- 
where, or that the voice of the soul is without signifi- 
cance. We must tune our ears more delicately. We 
must not pass any one by as worthless and beyond 
assistance because of our dull hearing, our slow feet, 
our clumsy hands. 


The Soul’s Cry 
race, 
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Going with or against It is easy to do as everybody else 

the Carrent does: it requires character to act 
by oneself against the current of popular opinion and 
practice, ‘This is true in little matters and in great, 
jn dress or diet, in occupations or amusements, in 
political or religious beliefs. An advantage that 
some of the European watering-places have over 
American, is not so much in the springs themselves 
as in the enforced regimen and discipline in connec- 
tion with them. At Carlsbad, for instance, every- 
body inclines to regular habits, for all are regular. 
Bands of music begin to play at the springs at six in 
the morning, and cease at eight. Meanwhile the 
health-seekers form in procession and get their morn- 
ing draught. A visitor who-comes téthe springs at a 
later hour finds himself quite alone, and feels himself 
singular. Evening concerts begin at seven and close 
at nine. Early hours are the order of the day and 
The burgomaster of the city directs the cook- 
ing at the hotels, in accordance with the counsel of 
the physicians. It is easy to live regularly at Carls- 


night. 


bad, because everybody lives regularly. That counts 
for more than the salts in the springs. The same 
principle is operative in other spheres. In war time 
a deserter from the Confederate ranks came into the 
Federal lines before Petersburg. He was asked the 
question, “ What did you go into secession for?” Hig 
natural answer was, “’Cos all of ’em did.” And that 
reason would account for many a man’s action, North 
as well as South, in time of war or peace. The real 
question ought to be, with every man, “ What is right 
and best?” not “ What do others think or do?” 


CAS : 


Knowing Christ Only 


' MIGHT seem that the Apostle Paul was taking 

a restricted view of religion when he expressed 
the determination to know only Christ and him ecruéi 
fied. But on examination it will be found that, if 
Paul would have only one idea, he would have a 
great one. The person and work of Christ meant so 
much for him that he could regard every high interest 
of mankind as included within their scope. 

For the apostle, Christ was the “second Adam,” 
the head and founder of a new humanity. If death 
entered our world, and passed upon all men through 
their race-connection with the head of sinful human- 
ity, much more should grace and life and righteous 
ness prevail through the head of spiritual humanity, 
Jesus Christ. Where sin abounded, grace should 
much more abound, because God had made his Soti 
heir of this world. The course of the ages should be 
but the slow, steady progress of his reign towards final 
triumph. 

For the apostle’s mind, the work of Christ had the 
closest relations to all human history and progress. 
The struggles “‘Yr<._rty by which peoples are left 
free to work out their providential development ; the 
strifes of nations by which barriers to civilization are 
broken down; the opening of the gateways of com- 
merce by which the heralds of the kingdom may enter ; 
the slow wearing away of age-long prejudices and 
superstitions by which men’s minds are opened to more 
rational views of truth; the founding of schools of 
enlightened Christian learning in the great cities of 
heathen lands ; the opening of islands and continents 
by missionary heroes,—all these agencies and move- 
ments are in the line of that great redemptive pur- 
pose which Christ is working out in human life and 
history. 

We may well believe also that Christ is not absent 
from the movements of the world’s thought as ex- 
pressed in literature. That which is most striking in 
the great classic writers is their efforts to reach the 
truths and ideals of Jesus. Virgil had his dream of 


‘a golden age in the near future, and has won for his 


“Pollio ” frequent comparison with certain passages 
in Isaiah. Seneca and Marcus Aurelius seem to be 
struggling after the morality of Christ. Plato would 
fain find some means of salvation from sin, and sume 
ground of confidence for the hope of life beyond. 
Many of the early Christian Fathers believed that the 
thoughts in which these writers seem thus to approach 
the gospel were the product of a real divine inspira- 
tion, and that their writings are a real, though faint, 
reflection of the truths of Holy Scripture, Augus. 
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tine, fur example, says of the thoughts of some of the 
heathen philosophers that they are their “gold and 
silver, which they did not create themselves, but dug 
out of the mines of God’s providence which are every- 
where scattered abroad.” And‘ may not this view be 
consistently held if we believe that Christ is “the 
Light which, coming into the world, lighteth every 
man”? 

Christ has created a great ferment in the world’s 
thought. When he came to set forth the principles 
of his gospel, they soon began to Jeaven the Jiterature 
of the world. -As classical literature died out after 
the Augustan age, Christian literature sprang into 
life. The New Testament was copied and trans- 
lated. Everywhere its ideas and truths awakened 
thought and investigation. They aroused the genius 
of Origen, stimulated the harsh and vehement spirit 
of Tertullian, enlisted the logic and learning of 
Augustine, captivated the powers of the versatile 
Basil, and fired the soul-stirring eloquence of Chry- 
sostom. 

Tt would accord with the apostle’s large conception 
of Christ to believe that all the legitimate and wor- 
thy attainments of men bear some relation to his 
reyealing, redeeming purpose for humanity. All the 
sweet graces and charities of life have their place and 
their chief source in his gospel. All arts, sciences, 
afid industries fulfil their highest uses when they are 
made to minister to those higher interests of man- 
kind which are the peculiar province of his presence 
and power. Christianity is as broad as the needs 
and interests of man, and it is Christ’s high purpose 
to quicken and ennoble all human life. 

It is, therefore, no narrow view which Paul will 
take when he determines to know only Christ and 
him crucified, for the significance of Christ is coex- 
tensive with the world and with all human life. He 
has been present and operative in his world from the 
beginning. He is the origin and end of all things, 
and in him all things consist. His illuminating, 
saving power has mingled with the life of humanity 
from its beginning, and his cross represents the 
divine love and pity which condescend to bless and to 
suffer wherever sin exists. To know the meaning of 
Ohrist’s cross would be to know the deepest realities 
of tlie divine nature and of human life. 

Life is an enigma. Christ is its solution. In him 
stand reveuled, as nowhere else, our nature, need, and 
destiny. When Socrates told the Athenians to know 
themselves, he set them at a hopeless task. Noman, 
by searching, can find out the deepest depths of him- 
self. The secret of our being is unfolded in Christ. 
In him our origin, dignity, and destiny stand re- 
vealed. The principles of his gospel are the divinest 
truths, and the life which embodies them is the 
highest and only true kind of life. It if when Christ 
is revealed in unclouded splendor to the heart, that 
this life is filled with beauty and divineness, and eter- 
nity made radiant with immortal hopes, 





Bible passages connecting the Inter- 
national lessons with one another, or 
bearing in some way upon the teach- 
ing of the lesson text, are always more or less essential 
to the intelligent reading of the lesson itself, It is there- 
fore a great convenience to have such passages expertly 
selected and methodized for daily readings. A reading- 
eourse so followed carries the various benefits and advan- 
tages of the International Jesson system far beyond the 
bounds of the visible Sunday-school. There is an ad- 
vantage, too, when such a plan is followed by an immense 
number of readers, on both sides of the Atlantic. Such 
is the case with the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association, which have for some time past been 
published, by permission, in The Sunday School Times, 
The popularity of this reading-course is so great that 
betters of inquiry about it naturally come with more or 


International Bible 
Reading Association 
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less frequency to the Editor. Here, for instance, is one 
from Kansas, in regard to the selections for 1896 : 


On page 646, third column, I find a note: “ These Home 
Readings are the selections of the International Bible Reading 
Association.”’ Have their selections for 1896 already been pub- 
lished? If so, where can I obtain them, and at what rates? 


It is the intention of The Sunday School Times to con- 
tinue, during 1896, the week by week publication of the 
daily passages selected by the International Bible Read- 
ing Association. The Honorary General Secretary of 
the Association is Mr. Charles Waters, 56 Old Bailey, 
London, England. Any one in the United States can 
obtain further information by addressing (enclosing 
postage) any one of the district secretaries, as follows : 
Miss H. B. Chaddock, 409 Hague Street, West Hoboken, 
New Jersey; Mr. W. Shaw, 646 Washington Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts; the Rev. S. I. Lindsay, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


SW 


Questions about the first Christmas, 
and matters connected with the birth 
and mission of Jesus, multiply just 
now.» A Maryland teacher writes : 


Two Genealogies 
of Jesus 


A question I would like to refer'to you is as to the discrep- 
ancy in the two genealogies of Jesus, as given in the first chap- 
ter of Matthew and the third chapter of Luke. I have heard it 
explained by saying that one was of Mary, and the other 
of Joseph. But were they both considered the genealogy of 
Jesus? Joseph, of course, would be related to the Saviour 
through the family of Mary. 


The whole subject of the genealogy of Jesus is treated 
with carefulness in Andrews’s new edition of “ The Life 
of our Lord,” as published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. In view of all that is known on the subject, 
there is good reason for supposing that ‘‘ Mary and Joseph 
were first cousins,” and that they were both descendants 
of David. Hence Dr. Andrews says: ‘“‘ We conclude 
that the two tables given by Matthew and Luke are to 
be regarded as those of Joseph and of Mary, and aré in 
beautiful harmony with the. senpe. of their respective 
Gospels. Through that of Matthew, Jesus is shown to 
be the heir of David as the legal son of Joseph; through 
that of Luke, to be of David’s seed according to the‘flesh 
by his birth of Mary. The former, beginning with 
Abraham, the father of the chosen people, descends 
through David the king to Christ the royal heir, in whom 
all the national covenants should be fulfilled; the latter, 
beginning with the second Adam, tle eternally begotten 
Son of God, ascends to the first Adam, the son of God 
by creation. Each evangelist gives his genealogy in that 
aspect which best suits his special purpose; to the one 


he is the Messiah of the Jews; to the other, the Saviour : 


of the world,” 


From a teacher in Western New York 
State there comes this question : 


Sacrifices by the 
Jews 


Can. you tell me at what time the Jews ceased to offer sacri- 
fices? And in what way do they think that atonement is made 
for sin, as they reject the Son of God as the Saviour of the 
world ? 

When the temple at Jerusalem was destroyed, the 
Jews ceased to offer formal sacrifices, because they could 
offer them only there. They still have their Day of 
Atonement, however, and they show the spirit of peni- 
tence and trust in their confessions and prayers as before 
the coming of Jesus. They regard faith-filled prayers as 
in themselves saczifices and oblations (see Psa. 142: 2), 
and thus they offer “the calves of their lips” (Hos. 
14: 2) to God, or, as the Revision has it, “so will we 
render as bullocks the offering of our lips.” 


Here is a suggestion from a prominent 
clergyman in northern New York on 
a point connected with the date of the first Christmas : 


B.C. and A.D. 


Two actual incidents—one in teacher’s Bible class, and one 
in connection with a popular address before a Young Men’s 
Christian Association audience—have opened my eyes upon the 
fact that the initials “ B. C.” and “ A. D.” have actually so im- 
pressed as to shape the views of some touching Christ. B.C. 
and A. D., I discovered, had not been apprehended as mere his- 
torical conveniences, but as actually fixing the point at which 
Christ began to be and do. To make sure whether my sus- 
picion was just, I asked what might be called a trap question, 
“ Please name prominent events that took place before Christ?” 
And they began to name ‘‘ The Flood,” “Call of Abraham,” 
ete. Seeing that some were radically misled, I spoke to 
them of such scripture as Hebrews 1 : 10,— Thou, Lord, in 
the beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth, and the 
heavens are the works of thy hands,” “The Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world,” etc., and then expressed my be- 
lief in the activity of Christ «ll through the Old Testament 
history. There seems thus to be real occasiou for Sunday-sehool 
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teachers to be careful, when using the familiar expressions 
“ Before Christ ” and “ After Christ,” not to make impression 
thatwould give to the young a Christ of such limitations as all 
so-called orthodox believers would esteem radically defective 
and weak,—Christ heard speaking in Eden, seen flaming in the 
bush, heard on Sinai, and in such passages as Isaiah 55, and so 
all through the Old Testament, would make that part of the 
Bible a new thing to some, and even the New Testament a 
mightier power, because of its rootings in the Old. 


** A.D.” refers to the birth in Bethlehem of the child 
Jesus, who then came as the Christ, or the Messiah. 
“B.C.” is the time before that event. In this sense it 
is true that the events recorded in the Old Testament 
narrative preceded the coming of Jésus to earth. But 
this does not affect the truth of the pre-existence of him 
who was then and thus made manifest to men. 








Ebb Tide 


By Martha Gilbert Dickinson 


F GOD should draw life’s veiling flood away 
i What sights the human beach could show the day! 
What doubts, what creeping aims, what dreams long drowned, 
What hopes, like fallen stars, would there be found! 
What wreckage where the surface calmly sleeps ; 
What shallows where we most had looked for deeps ! 
Strange rocks of cruelty that lie concealed, 
Clad in pale weeds of vice, might rise revealed 
Where monster habits in their slimy pride 
Through falsehood’s clinging brine securely glide, 
God pity all!—oh, may his own grace hide 
And save our seeret souls from such ebb tide! 


Amherst. Mass. 
CFD 


Child Life arnong the Mohammedans 
of Persia 


By Elizabeth A. Labaree 


N PERSIA there is always rejoicing and feasting at 
the birth of a son, however poor the parents may be. 
In wealthy families the father gives a tea drink to his 
servants, often distributing presents among them. In 
some homes girls too are welcome, but the parents would 
be ashamed to show any pleasure at the birth of a daugh- 
ter. When it is kaown that a child is born, the neigh- 
bors call to “ bless his foot,” usually accompanying their 
congratulations with a gift. The schoolboys of the dis- 
trict come to the house in a body, and sing a blessing 
from their teacher, the mudlah (priest), They are gen- 
erally rewarded by a sum of money, which they carry 
back to their teacher, who, in return, gives them a half 
holiday. Frequently one band of boys meets another 
coming to the same house, and the result is a fight. 
Whichever school finally succeeds in carrying off the 
money gains the half-holiday. 

A new-born baby is not allowed to nurse until the 
dzan, or call to prayer, has been heard three times, and 
the roof of its mouth has been touched with sacred earth. 
Then baby has begun life as a good Mohammedan, 

Naming the baby is an important ceremony. The 
mullah comes to the house, and intones the Moham- 
medan creed, then blows into the child’s right ear, and 
pronounces its name three times. He repeats this per- 
formance, blowing into the left ear. Afterwards tea und 
sweets are served to the neighbors who have assembied. 

A Persian mother takes many precautions to protect 
her baby from the evil eye. When it is but a few days 
old, it is held over a smudge made by burning a spevies 
of bean, and a little of the charred bean is rubbed on its 
face. Charms are put about its neck, wrists, and ankles, 
and blue beads are sewed on toitscap. A young baby is 
tightly bound in swaddling-clothes of coarse material, 
the only decoration being its cap, which is gaily orna- 
mented. When baby sleeps, Ife is well strapped on to his 
cradle, and is protected from light, noise, and air, by a 
close-fitting covering which is held off from his face by 
a bar across the cradle top. 

When a child is old enough to run about, its costume 
is like that of a grown person, except that a girl does not 
begih to wear the chuddar, or veil, until she is nine years 
old. After tbat she must cover her face in the presence 
of any man, excepting the members of her own family, 
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She is obliged to fast and pray, while her brother need 
not begin until he is sixteen. She helps her mother in 
the housework, brings the daily supply of water on her 
back in large earthern jars, and arranges in order the 
shoes which callers shuffle off at the door. . She waits on 
her father and brothers, and, when they have company, 
serves, but cannot eat nor sit down in their presence. 
When she goes out to play, she must take the baby, if 
there is one in the family. The baby is tied firmly on 
to her back, then she runs, plays jackstones, or bounds 
ball, not minding the weight on her back any more than 
the baby minds the shaking up. Girls make their own 
dolls of sticks padded at one end, for which they delight 
to make clothes. After a girl is nine, however, she must 
leave her dolls and begin to sew on her wedding outfit. 
Besides making her own wardrobe and household fur- 
nishings, she must, at her marriage, give a sample of her 
needlework to every member of her husband’s family, as 
well as to other friends. As a girl may be married at 
twelve, nine is none too soon to begin the wedding prepa- 
rations. 

Girls never go to school. Occasionally a tutor is em- 
ployed to teach a favorite daughter to read, but it is 
against the law that a woman should learn to write. 
Among the rich, the girls are not obliged to do house- 
work, but are kept more strictly than their poorer sisters. 
They never leave the harem, except when closely veiled, 
and attended by an escort, they visit the public bath, or 
pay a call, or occasionally go for a tea-drink to some 
secluded garden. 

The boys, while small, are under the constant care of 
aman nurse, or lala-bashee. He accompanies them to 
and from school, and to their weekly bath. The older 
boys often join their father in his visits, rides, and hunt- 
ing. They may have a tutor at home, but are usually 
sent to the mosks tosehooi. There is no bell or clock to 
tell the hour, but, when the sun has risen a spear’s 
length, it is time to start for school, which lets out when 
the sun is within a spear’s length of setting. 

The boys carry their lunch done up in a handkerchief. 
At noon the head boy of the school selects a portion 
from each for the mullah. All the scholars sit on the 
floor, and study aloud in a singsong voice, swaying back 
and forth over their books.. The volume of sound proves 
the industry of the boys, therefore the noisiest schools 
have the best reputation, The scholars learn to write, 
study the Koran and the Persian poets, and enough 
arithmetic to enable them to keep accounts. If a boy 
expects to become a mirza, or scribe, he has special in- 
struction in polite expression and flattering phrases, the 
most important part of the art of lettter-writing. When 
a boy is promoted, the teacher is rewarded by the boy’s 
parents; at New Year’s and every other feast day the 
scholars take presents to their teacher, if only a dish of 
raisins with a ten-cent piece on top. ‘When a boy is 
inattentive or lazy, or sometimes if his parents fail to 
pay his tuition, he is punished by the bastinado, or by 
having his hands switched. The feet are often so hurt 
by the bastinado that scholars are laid up for several 
days. With the mosk for schoolroom, the mullah for 
teacher, and the Koran for principal text-book, the boys’ 
education is largely religious. Every Thursday evening, 
which is the beginning of the Mohammedan sabbath, it 
is the custom for friends of the dead to go to the ceme- 
tery and read certain chapters from the Koran. A group 
of schoolboys is always on hand, eager to earn a few cop- 
pers by reading for those who cannot read themselves. 

A most impressive lesson in religious zeal is taught 
young Mohammedans by the Moharrem, their annuai 
month of mourning for the martyred saints Hassan and 
Hoosein. Processions of men go through the streets 
gashirg their heads with swords, wearing white shirts 
to make the flow of blood a more conspicuous sight. 
Ministering to these fanatics is a great privilege, and the 
little boys are taught to carry water to the fainting ones. 

It is a common thing for mothers to tie a white cloth 
around their babies’ necks, and carry them out to witness 
the procession, keeping open scratches made in the tiny 
foreheads by the barber, and rubbing a little blood on the 
white cloth, In the procession there are always several 
little girls representing the captive daughters of the 
martyrs. They ride on camels with heads bare (always 
a sign of disgrace in a girl), throwing straw over their 
heads as a symbol of mourning. 

Many families are too poor tosend their boys toschool, 
aud they must learn a tradeinstead. The father decides 
what trade his son shall learn, and apprentices him to a 
master workman. At first the boy earns but half a cent 
a week, which, however, relieves his father of his weekly 
barber’s oill—for every true Moltammedan should have 
his bead shaved unce u week, The master has as much 
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anthority over his apprentices as the teacher has over his 
scholars. Frequently, when a boy misbehaves at home, 
his father reports him to his master or teacher, and re- 
quests that he be punished. 

Among the peasants the boys take care of the cattle, 
watch the sheep, and help the men plow by sitting on the 
yokes of the oxen (riding backward), guiding them with 
long sticks, In spite of hard work or long school hours, 
Persian boys manage to have plenty of fun. 

Among their games are hockey, tops, and marbles. 
They either manufacture their own marbles from clay or 
stone, or use the small ankle-bones of sheep as substi- 
tutes. Fighting eggs is a favorite amusement. Hard 
boiled eggs are tapped against each other, the strongest 
shell winning those which it breaks. The gala time of 
the year is the New Year’s celebration, which lasts sev- 
eraldays. The Wednesday preceding New Year’s Day is 
the great day for fireworks, feasting, and general merry- 
making. Some of the observances of this day resemble our 
Hallowe’en customs, In theevening the boys run about 
the roofs letting bags down stealthily through the sky- 
lights, to be filled with nuts and sweetmeats, with which 
they gamble the next day. 

Childhood at best, is short in Persia. Although boys 
do’ not marry as young as girls do, they are often 
betrothed at sixteen, and are usually married by twenty. 


Roselle, N. J. 
CAB 


The International Primary Lessons 
A Critical Estimate 


By Patterson Du Bois 


O RECOGNIZE a human need is one thing, but it 

is a different thing adequately to meet that need. 

For the first time in twenty-three years, the International 

lessons now practically acknowledge the rights and 

claims of the child as a personality peculiar and distinct 

from that of the youth or the adult. So far so good. 

Now the question ie, Docs this lesson course meet the 

need which its very existence implies? If it does, what 

are we going to do with it? And what are we going to 
do if it does not? 

This primary course is the laborious outcome of a year 
and a half. It comes “in response to a request from 
many primary workers who wish a separate primary 
course.” The Committee had many suggestions from 
supposed experts, and these suggestions included nearly 
a dozen different courses. It would seem that courtesy 
to the Commiitee at least demands an intelligent examina- 
tion of their work. It is due that we should approve or 
disapprove it intelligently. 

To some, the idea of an independent primary lesson is 
itself objectionable. They believe that it is merely a 
matter of the teacher’s adapting the lesson material to 
the age and capacity of the scholars, and not a matter of 
topical selection and progression of the lesson material 
itself. For this class, a candid examination of the new 
lessons is, of course, to no purpose. 

But teachers who have not disapproved of the idea of 
a special course ought to know what these lessons are. 
Let us find out why they are good or bad. If they are un- 
available because published too late in the year, let us 
know that. 

Cursorily glancing at it, we can see that this course is 
a novelty. For the great majority, untried novelty is 
in itself condemnation. This was true of the introduc- 
tion of steam, coal, gas, electricity. Edward Everett 
Hale says: ‘“ My father, all through my boyhood, was 
engaged in driving up the people of New England to 
establish railways. Ninety-nine in a hundred of the sen- 
sible men in New England thought he was crazy.” Froe- 
bel allowed the world a few centuries to discover the 
soundness of his principles. The School Journal has said 
that no body of men is so skeptical as teachers. They 
“ argued against normal schools, condemned object teach- 
ing, laughed at kindergartens, derided manual training, 
and predicted a short life to every one of them.” It is 
not to be supposed that the great body of Sunday-school 
teachers will be found any less conservative and timorous 
over a new step. The International lesson system itself 
met with the most determined opposition from denomina- 
tional publication houses, and the very idea of it was at 
first regarded by many persons as chimerical. 

The fact that this course is so novel, the very fact that, 
to some, it seems unsystematic, planless, unbookish, 
would suggest the possibility that there might be plan 
under it, and system in it. It might even be unchrono- 
logical, and yet truly logical. 

Information does not become knowledge uatil it is 





assimilated or united with that which we have already 
made our own. We must begin, then, at the child’s 
point of contact with experience,—that is, start with 
him where we find him, and proceed from what he 
truly knows to that which he does not know, This is 
Freebel’s essential doctrine of continuity or connected- 
ness, The course of this connected progression must 
be in the direction which leads from the simple to the 
complex, from the concrete or tangible to the abstract. 
Again, there are the subsidiary principles, such as the 
illustrative value of the story, the suppression of the cruel 
or revolting, the necessity of making sequences logical 
rather than historical or chronological, and so forth. 

A primary lesson course must, in chief degree, stand 
or fall on being measured by the test of these essentials, 
The old, or seven years’, course, so far as its applica- 
tion in the primary room is concerned, falls utterly by it. 
One result of this is that the Sunday-school loses much 
of the sympathy of some of the ablest educators. 

On looking now at the new lessons, one of the first 
things that strikes the eye is the absence of any visible 
line dividing book from book, or Testament from Testa- 
ment, The procedure is chiefly by interdependent 
themes or a series of topics. So far, this is as it should 
be. The fourth quarter, however, retreats from this 
principle to become chronological, albeit laudably simple. 

In the first three quarters, and especially the first two, 
the law of connectedness shows itself decidedly, even ' 
though it is at times violated. Thus the fifth lesson is 
on “The Family; ” the sixth, “ Lovein the Family;” the 
seventh, “‘ Obedience to Parents,”—in true progression, 

Again, the course begins with “Our Heavenly Father,” 
This is good, since fatherhood is a theme easily drawn 
from the earliest experience in the home. When the 
child is informed that he has a heavenly Parent, he 
naturally wants to know whether he has any relations 
with him,—whether there is any communication between 
them, or how this Parent shows or reveals himself. The 
five lessons now at the end of the quarter successively 
answer this, but would better have come earlier. God 
shows himself by his Voice, his Word, his Love, his great 
Gift,—the Saviour. This would defer, as it should, the 
idea of creation until later. Again, for obvious reasons, 
the sooner the subject of prayer is treated of the better, 
It would follow that, after the children had been told that 
God speaks to them, they should be told that they can 
speak to him. As the list now stands, the lesson on 
prayer is deferred until after the middle of the second 

quarter. On the other hand, when it is introduced, it is 
rightly succeeded by the picturesque illustration (Lesson 
10, second quarter) of “ The Praying Daniel,” then by 
“ Thanking God,” and then by legitimately following the 
subject of prayer by praise, which, picturesquely also, 
introduces David. In the same way the series well pro- 
ceeds, at the beginning of the second quarter, from “‘God’s 
Care for All” (general) to “ God's Care for Us” (special), 
and in the third lesson, picturesquely again, illustrating 
God’s care by the story of Elijah. “ 

The third quarter shows less evidence of regard for the 
law of connectedness and progression than the first two 
quarters. It would have been better, no doubt, had the 
lesson on “‘ Obedience to Parents,” now in the first quar- 
ter, and the lesson on “ Obeying God,” been kept in 
conjunction. In several cases subjects are thus recalled, 
And yet this recurrence to a theme previously studied 
is not in itself objectionable. Indeed, there is consid- 
erable to be said in its favor, since it refreshes the 
memory and increases the opportunity to show the “ all- 
sided connectedness ” of truth. 

Enough has been said to show that considerable regard 
has been paid to the child’s point of view, and the 
principles recognized by the world’s ablest educationists, 
That these laws have not been uninterruptedly followed, 
indicates that the course is, in some degree, a compro- 
mise between the child’s and the adult’s points of view. 
Some such compromise was doubtless necessary. Few 
teachers could at once accept the ideal thing. 

Some adverse criticisms indicate a want of understand- 
ing of the scheme. It is said that “in this course more 
than half of the lessons are based on didactic, legislative, 
devotional, or hortatory passages.” Now, if I understand 
it, these lessons are not, strictly speaking, based on the 
given passages, except in certain cases, perhaps, where 
the selection is a picturesque illustration of the moral of 
the preceding lesson, as in “The Story of Elijah,” 
“ David and Jonathan,” and “ The Praying Daniel,” or, 
in other cases, such as ‘“‘The Garden of Eden.” The 
passages are merely to suggest points of view to the 
teacher, or to furnish him with instances or thoughts, 
The “uniform lexsen” is not in the Scripture passages, 
but iu the wpic. Tuke the caseof the lesson on “ Obedie 




























































































































ence to Parents.” The first.reference, Genesis 18: 17-19, 
would be absurd, just as it stands, in the primary room. 
But the teacher can take the cues from it, and adapt the 
story. Yet this is not to teach historyassuch, So these 
Scripture citations do not lay “grievous burdens on the 
infants,” as has been charged, for the infants have noth- 
ing directly to do with them. 

Again, it is incorrect to say that “the Committee has 
endeavored to cover substantially the whole Bible in a 
single year.” Nor is it fair to say “the classes leap 
back and forth between the Old and New Testaments 
with bewildering agility.” Only the first year’s list of the 
two yearé’ course has as yet been published. (What the 
procedure of the second year will be, we are not told.) 
It must once more be noted that, so far, it contemplates 
progressive teaching by topics, logically,—not by book, 
chronologically. The need of the child determines what 
the topics shall be, whether they cover the whole Bible 
or not; and “‘ Testaments,” as Testaments, are not in the 
case. It is true, a person unversed in the fundamental 
principles of primary teaching, as accepted by leading 
educators, from Pestalozzi and Freebel down, might think 
that this new course was the old hop-skip-and-jump plan 
intensified. But the expert in child nature will see that 
this new course designs to be mainly a step-by-step plan, 
—which is quite a different thing. 

There are those who think that “the most conspicuous 
‘ feature of this new course is the absence of any discover- 

able principle of arrangement in either the lesson topics 
or scriptural material,” To such, sufficient answer has 
already been made. 

It is urged by some that the old course can be taught 
“thematically” by using the golden text only, It can. 
But to call this teaching the International lesson is de- 
lusive. Asthemes the golden texts in the old course are 
disconnected, and ure not an interdependent series. There 
is, therefore, only movement, but no progression. In the 
topical teaching of the new course there is in large degree 
true progression. 

Despite the defects of this course, and its departures 
from the principles of which it evidently starte out to 
be an exponent, it has already won encomiums from 
high sources. An expert both in secular and Sunday- 
school work says: “I would like to take a class of little 
people through this, for it seems to mea natural thing 
to do.” And here is the declaration of a distinguished 
educator as well as Sunday-school worker: “As a 
parent who has had children in the infant department 
of a good Sunday-school much of the time for many 
years, I wish to express my great satisfaction that other 
people’s children are to enjoy a luxury, denied my own, 
of an optional course in primary school work. My own 
educational conviction, Christian judgment, and parental 
interest, lead me to look upon this departure as one of 
the greatest in the history of the International educa- 
tional movement.” 

But it is unnecessary to quote further. Naturally it 
is the professional expert who is least likely to see that 
the basis of his past practice has not been the best pos- 
sible. To tell the old alchemist that there was no possi- 
bility of transmuting other substances into gold, to tell 
the old astronomer that the world, and not the sun, 
moved,—these were ungracious tasks, And so, too, it is 
an ungracicus task to tell faithful, devoted teachers that 
gold cannot be made from other substances, or that the 
world moves, The Sunday-school can as little afford to 
ignore or to repudiate those fundamental pedagogical laws 
upon which all great educators are now practically agreed, 
asthe secular school. Education is education, no matter 
what name the school goes by. The Sunday-school suffers 
from a-bullucination that, because it is a religious insti- 
tution, it must educate by some method peculiar to itself, 
—a method which too easily presumes on God’s willifg- 
ness to make good our shortcomings. It will be a long 
time yet before we fully realize that the child under 
sevén or eight is not a mere diminutive adult; that he 
has strictly no historic consciousness, very little appre- 
ciation of the remote in cause or effect, in time or in 
space; and that he has no business with any series of 
facts which, because of the half-wrong impression which 
he must needs get of them, “make utter nonsense or 
mere verbal cram of the most careful instruction.” 

Says Rousseau: “Childhood hath its manner of see- 
ing, perceiving, and thinking peculiar to itself. Nor is 
there anything more absurd than our anxiety to substi- 

. tute our own in its stead.” This is the absurdity of the 
old lesson course in the primary school,—even when 
taught.“ thematically ” by the golden text. 

If the new primary course does not help us out of this 
absurd position, let us have one that will. But until we 
@6n. eee that this course; with cll its defects and trans- 
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gressions, is a great step forward, we shall certainly not 
be ready to welcome any still greater stride. And who 
is willing to say openly that he will not progress? 

Let the watchword broaden to “One system for all,” 
aud so include the children. Though the primary 
course should at first be rejected by the great major- 
ity, it has inaugurated an era simply by its recogni- 
tion of the child,—apart from any question as to its 
method of procedure. True, the lessons are not faultless 
in details, but we ought not to expect them to be. Ours 
is the greater fault if we either ignore or totally reject 
thia course. Though it fall, and even be crushed to earth, 
its humane and progressive spirit will rise again as a new 
power in religious education, 

Philadelphia. 
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Kind Deeds 


By Fredrica L. Ballard, 


O* TUESDAY Jack and Tom were late to their 

lunch. School was “ out” at half-past twelve, and 
the boys could walk home in ten minutes; but on Tues- 
day their mother sat down to lunch at one o’clock all 
alone, They came bursting in before the muffins were 
quite cold, 

“ Aren’t we late, though?” said Tom. 

* Aren’t we, though?” said Jack. 
“Yes, indeed,” said their mother. ‘“‘Let me guess 
why. Did you walk home with Miss Gilbert?” 

Miss Gilbert was the boys’ teacher. 

“No, we didn’t do that. Guess again,” said Tom. 

“You ought to remember,” said Jack. 

“Suppose you tell me,” said their mother. 

“It was ‘Kind Deeds,’ ”’ both boys said, almost at once. 

“Yes, I should have thought of that,” said mother. 
“Tell me about it,” 

“Well, we always have a meeting after school on 
Tuesday,” said Tom. |‘ That’s all.” 

“Tom was president to-day,” said Jack, 

“What does the president do?” asked mother. 

“Oh!” said Tom, “he just sits up in front, and asks 
the other children if they have any kind deeds to tell 
about. Then they say ‘ Yes, Tom,’ or ‘No, Tom;’ and, 
if they say * Yes,’ they just tell them, and if they say 
‘No,’ why, then I say, ‘Try to think one up before the 
end.’ ‘Phat’s all.” 

“And one fellow,” said Jack, scornfully, “ wanted to 
tell one of his own kind deeds,” 

“Then you only tell other people’s kind deeds ?” 
mother, 

“’Course,” said Tom, “Some more apple-sauce, 
mother. I mean, if you please.” 

“ This fellow,” said Jack, “ wanted to tell bis awfully. 
He said it wasn’t very long.” 

“What kind deed did you tell, Tom?” asked mother. 

“Oh! I told about Jack’s helping me string my bow 
and arrow, so’s it went high as our house,” said Tom, a 
little shamefacedly. 

“T thought you were going to tell about the huckster 
who carried a wet sponge with which to bathe his horse’s 
face and nose on warm days,” said mother. 

“ Yes,” suid Tom, with his eyes on his plate, “I was 
going to tell about that, mother; but both us boys saw 
it, you know, the day the hucketer gave us a ride on the 
step behind his wagon. And I only spoke for the “kind 
deed ” first, and—well, I could think of Jack’s kind deed, 
helping me with my bow, and”—hbere Tom’s cheeks 
grew red—“ Jack aud I both together couldn’t think up 
apy kind deed I’d done to him, for him to tell about, so 
I let him have the one about the horse, and I took the 
bow and arrow.” 

“ Mother,” said Jack, “I wanted to take the time that 
Tom knocked my paints off the table, and picked them 
all up off the floor, and put them back in the box for me. 
I wanted to tell about that, but Tom said it wouldn’t be 
fair, cause you told him to do it.” 

“IT am glad you were careful to be quite fair, Tom,” 
said mother. “It seems to me that that was a kind 
deed.” 

“Well, any way.” said Tom, swallowing hard, “ Jack’s 
not going to get ahead of me this week. I’m going todo 
so many kind deeds to him that he won’t know which 
one to choose to tell about next Tuesday,” 
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A Set of Card-Forms 


be kypp ert ees card-forms are in use in the First Presby- 

terian Sunday-school of Saratoga Springs, New 
York. One is a “ Visitor’s Card,” the teacher filling 
out the blanks in order that a member of the class who 
is present may visit one who is absent. This is the form: 


VISITOR’S CARD. 





The teacher will please fi!] out a card for each member of the class 
absent to-day. If no one of the class can call this week upon the 
absentee named on this card, send the card to the superintendent, 


Class No....... ORG ic cviciits Sestighh’ SMUG vduiaeas bteaub eee 1895 
(Matas Of WIL) ooocisccciscrescos.ponavones” soeudbos pepbanres will please 
OU Wye ida “bssbicesstentisathedetne disVonse> inanshade residing at No......... 


eS se MEE Dees Street, this week, conveying the kind 
greetings of the school, and return this card to the superinten- 
dent on or before next Sunday, with reason of absence written 
BROW: S. sa pots snces csbcvaciovocsonens Ionalendh Sense seins @ vevkes ee vb segcnastuets 


(Ske OTHER SIDE.] 
The “ other side” contains this 


EXCUSE FOR ABSENCE. 





When this card is not needed for a visitor, this side of it nay be 
used to report the excuse of any member of the class absent ona 
preceding Sunday. 





I was absent (give date, or dates) 
because (state reason of absence, and, if a teacher, say whether 
you provided a substitute) ............000 sccceeceeses cesses seseseene corseees 
and have brought my Offering for the date (or dates) named 
above. 

Date of signing............ sdeewtepecs 1895. 

Signed WY .....crcc..ciocroecsocserce sceee cased . 

Signature of teacher, if approved................0.00008 + isn capaie 

Send this to the superintendent for his approval, and that 
your banner mark may be recorded on the class card. 

[SEE OTHER SIDE.] 

The quarterly card employed in recording class offer- 
ings is like this: 





SUNDA Y-SCHOOL OFFERINGS. | 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 





Chaat TRe..icccces cise 3 


For For UXPENSES OF | 


SUNDAYS OF on 
MISSIONS, iH. SCHOOL 


THE QUARTER 


DOLLAR”. CENTS DoLLaAnrs. CEN 





Sums 








The pastor, the Rev. William Durant, also has cards 
distributed to the children of the congregation, at the 
close of the morning church service, by which they may 
record their attendance and behavior at church, and the 
text of the sermon. Thirteen such cards, filled out, of 
the following form, entitle the children to a certificate 
from tbe pastor : 








DEAR YounG FRiIEND,—Write on this slip your | 
name and the text of the morning sermon; that of | 
the evening also, if you may be present. Whenever | 
you return to me thirteen slips thus filled out, I wall 

| give them back to you with a certificate. 
Sincerely, your pastor, 
WILLIAM DURANT. | 





Below this, on the slip, were blank lines for recording 
atteudauce, attention, und the serumeou (ext or texts 








December 28, 1895 


MESSON HELPS 


Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1896 













1, January 5.—The Forerunner Of CHTISt............ccccseeseeeseeseeres LAK 1: 5-17 
2, January 12.—The Boy Jesus........................... Luke 2 : 40-52 
%. January 19.—The Ministry of John the Baptist............... Luke 3 : 15-22 
4, January 26.—The Early Ministry of Jesus. Luke 4 ; 14-22 
5. February 2.—The Power of Jesus...............cccccccssssereoseeaneees Luke 5 : 17-26 
6. February 9.—The Sermon on the Mount...............cccccsse Luke 6 : 41-49 
7. February 16.—The Great Helper........ vs Luke 7 : 2-16 
8 February 23.—Faith Encouraged... nebennecesenstusmaeeliia Luke 8 : 43-55 
9, March 1.—Jesus the Messiah............:. ..... Luke 9 : 18-27 
10, March 8.—True Love to One’s Neighbor. ..Luke 10 : 25-87 
11. March 15.—Teaching about Prayer.................. ... Luke 11 : 1-13 
12. March 22.—Faithful and Unfaithful Servants.... ... Luke 12 : 37-48 


13, March 29.—Review. 


ESA 
Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


oO 
Study 2.—The Boy Jesus 


Luke 2. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Gain an accurate conception of (1) Jewish home life, (2) 
the education of the Jewish boy (Edersheim, “ Life of Jesus” 
I, 217-234, and Biblical World, December, 1895). 

BrsticaL MATERIAL. 

The second chapter of Luke shows a grouping of three 
narratives very loosely connected. They possibly owe their 
present order to Luke. 

1. The Birth of Jesus (2: 1-20). Here note the points of 
likeness and difference between Luke and Matthew. Espe- 
cially note similarities in (1) the name of the parents of 
Jesus (Matt. 1:18; Luke 2: 5), (2), the place of his birth 
(Matt. 2:1; Luke 2: 4), (3) the relations between Joseph 
and Mary (Matt. 1:18; Luke 2:5; 1:34). Asadifference, 
notice that Luke omits reference to the wise men (Matt. 2: 
1-12), while Matthew says nothing of the shepherds (Luke 
2: 8-20); and that Matthew gives an account of the visit of 
an angel to Joseph, and Luke to Mary. Notice the impli- 
cation as to the poverty of Joseph and Mary in verse 7. Luke 
will be found to have sympathies with the poor. Yet (v. 4) 
Joxeph was of the house of David, and was apparently anxious 
that his son should be born in the royal city (v. 5). Notice 
the delicate reserve that marks this entire account in Luke’s 
Gospel.. Also that the several parallelisms between the ac- 
count of the birth of John and that of Jesus, outside of the 
agency of angels, do not appear of great importance. ” 

More remarkable is the absence of reference in the other 
writers of the New Testament to the miraculous birth of 
Je-us. This silence is a corroboration of the view that 
belief in the Incarnation has more than one foundation. 

2. The Circumcision and the Presentation in the Temple (2 
21-39). For the laws explaining these acts, see Leviticus 
12: 3, 4,8, and Exodus 13: 2. See also Paul’s interpretation 
of these and other facts (Gal.4:4). The time of circum- 
cision was that for naming (comp. Luke 1 : 59) achild, Note 
again the attention given by Luke to the poverty of the 
parents of Jesus. Care should be taken not to read one’s 
own conceptions into the words of Simeon and Anna, who 
are representatives of a class of Jews; and their words ex- 
hibit a form of the Messianic hope by no means uncommon 
(comp., for instance, the expectations of Zacharias, Luke 1 : 
67-79; of Nathanael, John 1 : 49; of John the Baptist, John 
1 : 35, 36; of the people, John 6:14). It is therefore a mis- 
take to think of every Jew as expecting only a political king. 
Note how much broader is the horizon of Simeon (Luke 2: 
31, 32) than that of Zicharias (1 : 68-79), or even Mary (1: 
46.55). Notice also his prophetic words to Mary (2: 35). 
These narratives of the infancy are careful to record conform- 
ity to the Law. The life of Jesus thus begins in submission 
and furtherance of the Mosaic code. Discover instances of 
this in these narratives. 

3. The Boy Jesus (2: 41-52). Notice the naturalness of 
this charming story. The customs of Joseph and Mary are 
evidently those of the zealous Galileans, and apparently the 
family goes up in a caravan or large company (comp. vs. 42- 
44). Recall the subsequent predilection shown by Jesus 
himself for attending the great feasts (John 4:45; 5:1; 
7:2; 7:10,ete.). Remembering the hundreds of thousands 
who went up to the passover, is not the epixode that follows 
natural? Note again the custom of pilgrims as hinted in 
verse 44. Were the relations existing between Jesus and his 
parents such as imply that he already had begun to display 
his Messianic character? Elements for an answer will be 
found in (1) the anxiety of his parents (v. 48), (2) their 
ignorance of the meaning of his reply (comp. al-o their im- 
plied ignorance in v. 3%), (3) his “ subjection” (v. 51), (4) 
wis physical, iviel.ecitus, aud moral growin (v, 52). Con- 
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sider whether, in the light of the habits of the day (see Acts 
22: 3), we are justified in laying much stress upon the ques- 
tions and answers of Jesus. On the other hand, does not the 
reply of Jesus to his mother (v. 49) indicate a deep religious 
devotion on his part, and possibly a nascent apprehension 
of future relations? An impartial reading of this story indi- 
cates, above all, that he led a normal boy's life. Contrast 
the account of his development (v. 52) with that of the simi- 
lar period in the life of John the Baptist (Luke 1 ; 80). 
SpeciaL Topics. 

1. What reasons can be suggested for the absence in the 
New Testament of references to the early years of Jesus? 
(Consider the full significance of Mark 1:1; Acts 1: 22; 
13 : 24, 25; John 1 : 32-34). 

2. What was the probable course of Jesus’ life after his 
return from this visit to Jerusalem? (See, for hints, Luke 
2:51,52; Matt. 13:55; Mark 6:3; John 7 : 15.) 

8. Is this period without significance? See Hebrews 2: 
10 for a general statement. Are not many of the most effec- 
tive of Christ’s teachings apparently the outcome of human 
experience? (See John 2: 24, 25; Matt. 12 : 25.) 

4, What does Jesus teach in regard to childhood? 


KY 


Lesson 2, January 12, 1890 
The Boy Jesus 


GotpEN Text: Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and 
in favour with God tnd man.—Luke 2: 52. 


(Luke 2 : 40-52. Memory verses: 51, 52.) 
Study whole chapter, Luke 2: 1-52. 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

40 And the child grew, and 40 And the child grew, and 
waxed strong in spirit, filled with waxed strong, ! filled with wis- 
wisdom ; and the grace of God dom: and the grace of God 
was upon him. was upon him. 


41 Now his parents went to 41 And his parents went every 
Je-ru’sa-lém every year at the year to Jerusalem at the 
feast of the passover. 42 feast of the passover. And 


42 And when he 'was twelve 
years ola, they went up to Je-ru’- 
sa-lém after the custom of the 4 
feast. 

43 And when they had fulfilled 
the days, as they returned, the 
child Jesus tarried bebind in 
Je-ru’sa-lém ; and J6/seph and his 
mother knew not of it. 

44 But they, supposing him to 
have been in the company, went 
a day's journey ; and they sought 
him among their kinsfolk and 
acquaintance. 

45 And when they found 
him not, they turned back again’ 
to Je-ru’sa-lém, seeking him. 

46 And it came to pass, that 
after three days they found him 
in the temple, sitting in the 
midst ofthe doctors, both hearing 4 
them, and askingthem questions. 

47 And all that heard him were 
astonished at his understanding 
and answers. 

48 And when they saw him, 
they were amazed: and his 
mother said unto him, Son, why 
hast thou thus dealt with ua? 
behold, thy father and I have 
sought thee sorrowing. 

49 And he said untothem, How 
is it that ye sought me? wist ye 
not that I must be about my 
Father's business? 

50 And they understood not the 
saying which he spake unto 
them. 

51 And he went down with 
them, and came to Niz’a-réth, 
and was subject unto them : but 
his mother kept all these sayings 
in her heart. 

52 And Jesus increased iu wis- 
dom and stature, and in favour 
with God and man. 


when he was twelve years 
old, they went up after the 
custom of the feast; and 
when they had fulfilled the 
days, as they were returning, 
the boy Jesus tarried behind 
in Jerusalem ; and his parents 
knew it not; but supposing 
him tobe in the company, they 
went a day’s journey ; and 
they sought for him among 
their kinsfolk and acquaint- 
ance: and when they found 
him not, they returned to Jeru- 
salem, seeking forhim. Andit 
came to pass, after three days 
they found him in the temple, 
sitting in the midst of the 
2 doctors, both hearing them, 
and asking them questions: 
and all that heard him were 
amazed at his understanding 
and his answers. And when 
they saw him, they were aston- 
ished: and his mother said 
unto him, *Son, why bast thou 
thus dealt with us? behold, 
thy father and | sought thee 
49 sorrowing. And he said unto 
them, How is it that ye sought 
me? wist ye not that I must be 
50 *in my Father’s house? And 
they understood not the say- 
ing which he spake unto them. 
51 And he went down with them, 
and came to Nazareth; and 
he was subject unto them : and 
his mother kept all these Ssay- 
ings in her heart. 
And Jesus advanced in wis- 
dom and ‘stature, and in 
7 favour with God and men. 


w 


46 


1 


52 





1Gr. becoming full of wisdom. *%Or,teachers *%Gr. Child. 
Fither’s business Gr. in the things of my Father. 
7 Or, grace 

The American Revisers would substitute 


AY 
Lesson Plan and Analysis 


ToPic OF THE QUARTER :- The Exalted Son of Man. 

GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Him hath God eralted 
with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour.—Acts 5 : 31. 

Lesson Topic: The Son Manifesting Eafly Consecration. 


1. Opportunity, vs. 40-42. 
OUTLINE: 2. Manifestation, vs. 43-s0. 
3- Continuance, vs. 51, 52. 
Datty Home Reaprnes: 
M.—LUKE 2: 40-52. 


4Or, about my 
5Or, things *Or, age 


“knew” for “wist" in 


The boy Jesus. 


T.—Deut. 16: 1-8. The passover feast. 
W.—2 Chron. 34: 1-7. Youthful piety. 
T.—Prov. 4: 1*13. Seeking afer wisdom. 


The Father’s business, 
S.—2 Tim. 3: 10-17. The best knowledge. 
S.—2 Pet. 3: 11-18. Growing in grace. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association. The heavy type indieates the lesson 
verses.) 


P.—John g : 17-24. 


KS 
Lesson Analysis 


I. OPPORTUNITY. 


1. The Child's Growth : 
The child grew, and waxed stPong (40). 

When the child was grown . . . he went out (2 aoe. 4:18), 

He grew up before him as a ‘tender plant (Isa. 53 

2. The Holy City : 
His parents went . . . to Jerusalem (41), 

Pray for the peace of Jerussion (Psa. 122 : 6). 

It is the city of the great King (Matt. 5 : $5). 

3- The Great Feast : 
They went up after the custom of the feast (42). 


Keep the passover unto the Lord thy God (Deut. 16 : 1). 
1 have desired to eat this passover with you (Luke 2: 15). 


{, MANIFESTATION, 


1. Home Ties Overlooked : 

As they were returning, the boy Jesus tarried behind (43), 
If I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy (Psa. 137 : 6). 
Lo, we hae left all, and have followed thee (Mark 10 : 28). 
2. The Temple Preferred : 

They found him in the temple (46), 

A day in thy courts is better than a thousand (Psa. 84 ; 10). 
1 was daily with you in the temple (Mark 14 ; 49). 
3. Religious Instruction Sought : 

Both hearing them, and asking them questions (46). 
Happy is the man that findeth wisdom (Prov. 3 : 18). 

How can I, except some one shall guide me? (Acts 8 : 81.) 
4- Spiritual Apprehension Displayed : 

All... were amazed at his understanding and his answers (47), 
He found them ten times better than all the > Tama (Dan, 1 : 20), 
Jesus saw that he answered discreetly (Mark 12 : 

5. High Destiny Recognized : 
Wist ye not that I must be in my Father's eee : ‘io ) 


I will ter in the house of the Lord for ever (Psa, 
I press. . . unto the prize of the high calling of God PuiL 3:14). 


{II, 


1. Filial Subjection : 
He was subject unto them (51). 


Honour thy father and thy mother (Exod. 20: 12), 
Children, Obey your parents in the Lord (Eph. 6 : 2), 


2. Natural Advancement : j 
Jesus advanced in wisdom and —_ (52). 


The child Samuel grew on (1 Sam. 2 
The child grew, and waxed strong in spurt (Luke 1 : 80), 


3- Gracious Favor : 
Jesus advanced .. . in favour with God and men (52). 


wy ke —- in favour both with the Lord, and also with men 
(1 Sam. 2: 
Praising God, tot having favour with all the people (Acts 2 : 47). 


- 


CONTINUANCE, 


Verse 40.—‘‘ The child grew: ... the grace of God was upon him.” 
(1) The natural growth of Jesus; (2) The spiritual endowment of 
Jesus. 

Verse 42.—‘‘ They went'up after the custom of the feast.”” (1) The 


feast of the passoyer ; 
of the devout. 

Verse 45.—'‘ When they found him not, they returned to Jerusa- 
lem, seeking for him.’’ (1) The missing boy; (2) The attractive city ; 
(3) The reasonable search ' 

Verse 46.—**They found him.” (1) The seekers; (2) The sought; ; 
(3) The search ; (4) The discovery. ' 

Verse 47.—*‘ All that heard him were amazed.” (1) The gathered 
compauy ; (2) The amazing interview. 

Verse 49.—"* Wist ye not that I must be in my Father's house?”’ 
(1) The attractiveness of the Father's house ; ?) The responsiveness 
ot the Son's spirit; (3) The powerlessness of other places. 

Verse 51.—"‘He went down with them;...and he was subject 
untothem.’’ (1) Journeying to Nazareth ; (2) Submitting to parents; 
—(1) He went down; (2) He was subject. 

Verse 52,—* And Jesus advanced.” (1) In wisdom; (2) In stature; 


‘3) In favor. 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


(2) The customs of the feast; (3) The response 


Lesson Surroundings 


pe vn he Events.—In the Gospel according to 

Luke (1: 18 to 2: 39): The doubt of Zacharias, and the 
enforced silence imposed on him; his return to his home, 
and the fulfilment ; the annunciation by Gabriel to the Vir- 
gin Mary; thevisit of Mary to Elisabeth (the “Magnifi- 
cat”); the return of Mary, after which should probably be 
placed Matthew 1 : 18-24; the birth of John the Baptist 
(the “ Benedictus”); the journey of Joseph and Mary to 
Bethlehem ; the birth of Jesus (the “Gloria in Excelsis;” 
see Lesson 12, last quarter); the circumcision of Jesus on the 
eighth day; the presentation in the temple on the fortieth 
day; the recognition by Simeon and Anna, After this, the 
events recorded in Matthew 2: The visit of the magi; the 
flight into Egypt; the massacer of the children at Beth- 
lehem ; the death of Herod; the return from Egypt to 
Nazareth. 

Piaces;—Nazareth and Jerusalem; the route from the 
one to the other. It is not certain in what part of the temple 
enclosure the boy Jesus was found. The presence of Mary 
would point to some place in the court of the women, Eder- 
sheim thinks it was the “terrace” just outside the temple 
buildings, slighily elevated above the porcbes and the court 










































































































































































































of the Gentiles. Nazareth, now called En-Nasireh, is sixty- 
six miles north of Jerusalem, in Galilee, about fuurteen miles 
from the lake, among the hills on the north side of the plain 
of Esdraelon. 

Trwe.—At the passover (in April), after Jesus was twelve 
years of aBe. Assuming that he was born December 25, 749 
A.U.C., twelve years after the next succeeding passover 
would be in 772 A.U.C. = A.D, 9. The date usually given 
(A.D. 8) is incorrect, and is due either to a mistake as to the 
meaning of “twelve years” or to a wrong method of adding 
the numbers of the years B,C. and A.D, Whether the main 
incident occurred after the passover week is disputed. 

Persons.—Tlie boy Jesus; his mother and Joseph; the 
company in the caravan; the “doctors” in the temple, and 
the audience about them. These “ doctors,” or teachers, were 
probably mewbers of the sanhedrin, of the class termed 
“ scribes.” 

There is no parallel passage. 


Oo 


Critical Notes 


Verse 40.—And the child grew: In body. Jesus was a real 
‘enild, but the Gospels are wisely reticent about his early 
years. The foolish stories of the apocryphal Gospels are in 
sharp contrast to the simple statements of Luke.—And wazed 
etrong: “In spirit” is not found in most of the oldest manu- 
scripts. It was probably inserted here from Luke 1 : 8, 
where the language is the same. Probably the reference 
here is to mental rather than bodily growth.—Filled with 
wisdom: This certainly refers to mental development, ex- 
+plaining the last phrase, if that is taken as indicated abeve. 
And the grace of God was upon him: Resting upon him, as 
an abiding possession. Surrounded by all the circumstances 
of childhood, he was perfect in all its relations. 

Verse 41.—And his parents went: Were in the habit of 
going, as the original indicates, This verse is an introduc- 
tion to the story of what happened on one of these visits, As 
Luke was a Gentile, and addressed Gentile readers, he proba- 

* bly calls attention to the Jewish custom of going “every year 
to Jerusalem at the feast of the passover,” 

» Verse 42.— Twelve years old: A Jewish boy at the age of 
thirteen became “a son of the law,” and was responsible for 
personal attendance at the feasts. It was customary to antici- 
pate the time, hence Jesus attended the first passover after he 
was twelve years old. Apparently this was his first visit to 
Jerusalem since the presentation, The words “to Jerusa- 
lem” are not fobnd-in thie most ancient authorities. — Went 
up: More exactly, “were going;” that is, during this visit 
whut follows occurred. At this time Quirinius was procon- 
sul of Syria, the “taxing” (probably the second) having just 
taken. place. Coponius was procurator of Judea, Archelaus 
having been deposed by the emperor for cruelty. 

.. Verse 43.—Fulfilled the days: The festival lasted seven 
days (Exod, 12.: 15 ; Lev. 23 : 6; Deut, 16; 3), but it is 
claimed that attendance was only obligatory for the first two 
days,—As they were returning: More exact. than “ returned.” 
—The boy Jesus: Luke has hitherto used another term, hence 
the change in the Revised Version.—Tarried behind in Jeru- 
salem; There could not be a more attractive place to a Jew- 
ish boy than this city.. But it is evident from what follows 
that Jesus felt a profound religious interest in the place, 
especially in the temple.—And his parents knew it not; “ Jo- 
seph and his mother” is the later reading. But Luke cer- 
tainly speaks of “his parents” twice in this chapter (vs. 27, 
41), so that the phrase has no doctrinal significance. Joseph 
was his legal father (comp. v. 48). No want of care on their 
part is implied; Jesus had, doubtless, never caused them 
anxiety. His obedience afterwards is asserted (v. 51), and 
twey assumed that he was in the caravan (v.44). That he 
remained without their knowledge is certain, and he justifies 
himself for so doing (v. 49) on the ground of a higher obligation. 

Verse 44.—Supposing him to be in the company: The people 
from the same neighborhood usually traveled together on the 
pilgrimages to and from Jerusalem, The mention of “ kins- 
folk. and acquaintance” shows that this caravan included 
many friends. If the route was through Samaria, a day’s 
journey northward might bring them as far as Shechem ; but 
tradition points out Beer (El-Beeroth), in Judea, about ten 
miles north of Jerusalem, as the place where Jesus was 
missed. 

Verse 45.— They returned: The verb is the same as that in 
verse 43, “Turned back again” (Auth. Ver.) is a needless 
variation.—Seeking for him: They may have sought for him 

on the way back, since the original implies continuous and 
earnest search. It is generally assumed that this journey 
back to Jerusalem took place the day after the caravan left 
the city, since a search at night is very improbable. 

Verse 46.—After three days: In the New Testament a 
phrase like this does not necessarily mean more than “ on 
the third day.” It is improbable that three entire.days were 
spent in the search at Jerusalem. Butit is uncertain whether 
the reckoning should begin with the departure from Jerusa- 
lem, or with the return after the absence of Jesus was dix- 
covered, Probably the former is preferable; in that case. 

weording vo Eversheim, it was the fifth day of the pasover 
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week, the journey beginning on the third—Jn the temple: 
Within the temple area, probably in the court of the women, 
or in the “ terrace.” —Sitting in the midst of the doctors: That 
is, “ teachers,” the word being the plural of that with which 
the disciples afterwards addressed Jesus (rendered “ Master” 
in both versions). They were rabbis, probably scribes, who 
belonged to the sanhedrin, There was public teaching in the 
outer court during the sabbath and the chief festivals, but 
whether at other timesalsois uncertain. Pupils and teachers 
would both be sitting, and a boy of twelve would have a right 
to be there.— Both hearing them: Thisshows that he appeared 
as a pupil, and not asateacher. The scene has been sadly mis- 
represented by painters,— Asking them questions: In such an 
assembly, in fact in all Jewish assemblies save at the temple 
sacrifice, questions were asked by pupils and hearers, .The 
topics discussed that day were doubtless religious, and the 
questions and answers of Jesus may have stimulated religious 
thought and feeling, even if he did not assume to be a teacher. 

Verse 47.—Ali that heard him: Probably before the coming 
of Joseph and Mary, since continuous hearing is indicated.— 
Amazed; A different word from that in verse 48, The Re- 
vised Version always renders this one by “ amaze.”—His 
understanding and his answers: His intelligent apprehension 
in general, and his utterances in the discussion. There is no 
hint of his speaking-with authority. The Apocryphal Gos- 
pels present a magical monstrosity ; Luke tells of a real boy, 
who has, however, an unusual interest in religious things, 
and a wisdom that, on this occasion at least, breaks forth as 
evidence that he was more than a pious Jewish boy. 

Verse 48.— When they saw him, they were astonished: At 
what he was doing, which seems to have been in contrast 
with his usyal conduct, ‘ Astonished” is the uniform ren- 
dering of the verb in the Revised Version.— His mother: Her 
prominence is natural; maternal anxiety might have been 
inoreased by the peculiar relationship narrated by Luke.— 
Son: The Greek term, literally “ child,” is one of affection, 
though there is a tone of reproach in the following question. 
It is implied that the child had never before occasioned 
anxiety.— Thy father and I: The customary form of speech. 
Whether Mary had ever told her son of the remarkable cir- 
cumstances attending his birth is unknown. 

Verse 49.—How is it that ye sought me? The literal sense, 
“were seeking,” indicates surprise that they did not know 
where to find him, not at the fact of seeking him; so the 
next clause also.— Wist ye not that I must be in my Father's 
house? Literally, ‘in the things of my.Father;” but there 
is mo Greek word answering to“ things”. It may mean “in 
my Father's house,” or “affairs”’” But the connection, refer- 
ring to the search for him, points to the former sense. The 
Authorized Version supplies “ business ;” but this does not 
point to active effort, simply to interest in matters that per- 
tained to his heavenly Father,, They found him, not busy as 
a teacher, but taking part as an interested pupil. Hence the 
passage cannot be used to enforce abnormal activity in chil- 
dren; for the view expressed in the Authorized Version only 
explains the presence of the boy Jesus in the temple, justifies 
his remaining behind at Jerusalem, without presenting a 
principle of action for al} boys of twelve. The “must” in 
his case is based on a relation to God which was peculiar to 
him. This first recorded utterance of Jesus is not an ethical 
precept, but an expression of religious feeling, and a hint of 
his unique mission, 

Verse 50.—And they understood not the saying: Despite their 
knowledge of the circumstances of his birth, they could not 
understand his apprehension of his peculiar relation to his 
heavenly Father. Even Mary must learn the truth respect- 
ing the Person of Christ by successive manifestations, It is 
doubtful whether she or any of the disciples fully understood 
who he was votil after the resurrection. The simple state- 
ment of Luke respecting this ignorance is a proof that he is 
writing history, not editing legends. Godet thinks Mary herself 
was the source from whom the evangelist derived his knowl- 
edge of this ignorance. This is probable, since-Lake says he 
“traced the course of all things accutately from the first” 
(Luke 1 : 3), and he certainly met one member of the family 
at Nazareth when he visited Jerusalem in A.D. 58 (Acts 
21 : 18). 

Verse 51.— Went down: From Jerusalem, according to the 
usual way of speaking.— Was subject unto them: For eighteen 
more years he rendered full obedience. There is probably a 
tacit contrast with the incident at Jerusalem. It is most 
likely that he wrought with Joseph as a carpenter (Mark 
6:3). A number of other children, probably the sons and 
daughters of Joseph and Mary, certainly formed part of the 

household. Many hold that they were the children of Joseph 
by a former wife. The view of Jerome that they were adopted 
children (cousins), was invented to support the notion that 
Joseph never had any children. This last view identifies 
James the Less (son of Alpheus) with James the Lord’s 
brother.—And his mother: Joseph disappears from the history 
at this point.—Kept all these sayings: Or, “ things” (comp. 
vs. 15,19). She thought upon them, but evidently did not 
fully understand the mystery. 

Verse 52.—Advanced: Not “ increased.”—Jn wisdom and 
stature: Or, “age.” The latter meauing would imply the 









former in this instance. The emphasis here, more than in 
verse 40, rests on the mental and spiritual progress.—Jn 
favour with God : The word “ favour” is that nsually rendered 
“grace.” The favor he had with God found expression at 
his baptism (see next lesson). It may be interred that it 
involved the moral perfection of Jesus,thvugh the connection 
with “advanced” indicates progress in human development. 
The favor with men probably had its limitations in Naza- 
reth; for those whom God regards with favor may on that 
account be disliked by men, The silence of the Gospels 
about these years in Nazareth is instructive ; they were years 
of patient submission, of quiet waiting, of trial, too, we may 
well believe. In the light of the subsequent history, there 
come suggestions of loneliness, as well as of vicarious endur- 
ance and obedience. The whole lesson teaches, not preco- 
cious activity, but quiet waiting until God shows us the 
appointed work for which he has fitted us. 


Western Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


UR Lord must have been a baby of hardly more than 
two or three when he was brought from Egypt by 
Joseph, and thus could have known no other home of his 
childhood than Nazareth, and then, as he grew a little older, 
the two great centers of interest to him would be his mother’s 
house and Joseph’s work-shop. The carpenters’ working- 
places in Nazareth are simply rough arches, open in front, 
the want of wood requiring the use of the arch in all but the 
humble square homes of the villagers, which are flat-roofed, 
—the stems of thin trees, straight or crooked as they grew, 
forming a support on which a bed of reeds or straw or dry 
weeds is a foundation for a bed of earth, which is made 
water-tight by frequent use of a heavy roller,—for few peasants 
can afford a plastered roof. Mats are often tacked over the 
roof of the arch, or on its sides, I suppose to keep off the fall 
of dust, but the rude wall is always largely bare. 

A small bench is to be found in some carpenters’ work- 
places, but the floor serves for every purpose in most cases, 
the carpenter sitting on it for almost all his work. A peg in 
the ground keeps the board or wood from movingaway, The 
saw may be used on a wooden “horse,” but the adze, the 
drill, the auger, the square, and the few other simple tools 
in the racks, are even now employed, as the article being 
made or mended lies on the floor, the workman often holding 
the wood with his toe; for he is always barefooted, and, in- 
deed, barelegged. In familiarity with such a place, to which 
he would often go to watch Joseph making some household 
chest for a cottage, or mending some rade implement four the 
garden or the field, or busy with some equally elementary 
and rough commission for some poor villager, the boy Jesus 
would insensibly learn the simple skill needed to make him 
Joseph’s helper as he grew older. 

But a higher training was, from the first, bearing its mar- 

velous fruits in the Son of Mary. She who left us the Mag- 
nificat must have been an ideal mother of such a boy. Like 
Timothy, “from a child” he would have known from her 
“the holy Scriptures,” and her life would illuminate their 
teachings, while her bright intellect opened their fuller im- 
port. Early able to read, he evidently made them his ;as- 
sionate study from childhood, since, otherwise, he could not, 
at the age of twelve, in Jerusalem, have shown such a preco- 
cious intimacy with the high themes of which they treat. 
_ That this growth in intelligence was gradual is expressly 
told us; for we read that he “grew, and waxed sirong, be- 
coming full of wisdom,” and, indeed, this is only to say that 
“in all points” he was like his brethren, “ yet without sin.” 
In no spirit of irreverence we may talk of him as a supreme 
genius, an original mind of the first order. I do not for a 
moment question his divinity, but as he was no less human 
than divine, we must think of his development as following 
human lines, The Jew was intensely the man of one book, 
—the Seriptures,—and literally meditated in them “day and 
night.” 

But while the Law and the Prophets engrossed the boy 
Christ supremely, nature around and over him, as no less the 
work of the eternal Father, was a second book on which he 
pondered with rapt delight and thoughtfulness, The Gos- 
pels show that there was nothing in the daily life around 
him, or in the heavens which rested on the gray bare hills 
shutting in Nazareth, or on these hills, or in the sweet valley 
beneath them, nothing that lived or that grew, which he did 
not notice, and make an iliustration of some spiritual truth. 
The little birds in their nest, the fox in his hole, the hen 
with her chickens, the eagles sweeping over him from their 
eyries in Wady Hammam to their prey, the sheep that had 
fallen into a pit; the sparrows, sold in strings, at five for 
farthing; the swine fed on carob pods, the fig-tree and the 
vine, the thorns and thistles of the open waste and of the 
neglected field; the tall reeds that fringed, not only Jordan, 
but many pares of the shores of his own lake, and almost 
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choked the waters of Merom; the grass of the plain and of 
the dells, the mint and anise and cummin of garden borders, 
the lily of the field, the mustard-tree, springing from a seed 
so small; the tares mixed with the wheat, the fisherman with 
his nets, the builder of the tower and of the house, the sol- 
dier going out to fight, the lord and the slave, the debtor and 
the hopeless creditor, the prisog and its tortures, the sower 
and the reaper; the lost coin, dropped from her headdress, 
and lamented over so loudly by the peasant woman ; the cup 
of cold water, given him when faint with a journey over the 
white chalk hills under the n; the silken-robes of the 
courtier and the rags of he ige hei was noted by 
the wondrous boy, and laid up in his memory. 

The fathers of the village found him at their feet to hear 
their stories of the past and their godly discourse, but he did 
not confine himself to the small world of humanity seen in 
Nazareth. From the height over the great plain of Esdrae- 
lon, near at hand, he could see the long caravans of traders 
going to and from Ptolemais; at Capernaum, and marching 
out from Tiberias, he often looked at the troops of many 
nationalities, with their glittering arms and their varied 
uniforms, and the sound of their trumpets was familiar to 
him. Arabs, Syrians, Greeks, Romans, and Phenicians were 
constantly passing and repassing over Esdraelon, and from 
this wide contact with men of all races he learned a universal 
sympathy with humanity which burst the narrow limits of 
Jewish prejudice, and made him the friend of all peoples as 
the common children of his Father in heaven. But, above 
all, the opening nature of the young Jesus was fed by his 
habitual intercourse with that great unseen Father, with 
whom his soul had its natural retreat; for even when busied 
about the petty duties and occupations of daily life, “ all his 
serious thoughts had,” naturally, their “ rest in heaven.” 


Bournemouth, England. 
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The Perfect Unfolding of the 
Perfect Flower 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D- 


‘TWNHE myth-making tendency to which some ascribe the 

Gospels has run riot in describing the infancy of Jesus. 
The grotesque and often repulsive stories of the Apocryphal 
Gospels need only to be set beside this solitary incident of 
his childhood to show that our four could have no such 
origin. The same hand does not paint vile daubs and mas- 
terpieces. We have here a single glimpse into the secluded 
vale where the river rose, and was fed, which was afterwards 
to pour the water of life over the plains. 

Verse 40 properly belongs to the preceding account of 
Jesus’ infancy, which it closes, as verse 52 closes that of his 
boyhood and youth. It pairs off with Luke 1 : 66, 80, which 
tell of John’s similar growth, but the differences are signifi- 
cant. Both grew and waxed strong, that is, developed physi- 
cally and mentally; but John’s spiritual growth was in the 
increase of “strength” mainly, while Jesus grew in “ wis- 
dom,”—by which is meant, not mere intellectual furniture, 
but, according to the profound use of the word in the Old 
Testament, that clearness of moral perception of which 
the fear of the Lord is the beginning. “The hand of the 
Lord was with” John, but the “ grace of God was upon ” Jesus. 
The two phrases indicate, respectively, the communication of 
divine strength from that strong hand, and the descent and 
and abiding of the divine favor which molds into its own 
likeness, 

The child grew, and, growing, was still a child, receiving 
these high gifts in measure and manner corresponding with 
infantile capacity. We have to speak reverently and reti- 
cently of the mysteries of that pure manhood as it unfolded ; 
but, unless we grasp the fact of its growth, we shall not 
securely hold its reality. The proper subject of our lesson is 
verses 41-52. 

1. The boy Jesus in Jerusalem (vs. 41-45). We note at 
the outset that the point of view of tne narrative suggests 
that it came from Mary’s lips; for she and Joseph are in the 
foreground, and we are made to share in their ignorance and 
perplexity, and to go with them on their retarn and search, 
and to feel their surprise and relief when they found the 
missing child. Surely none but his mother would have told 
the story in that fashion ! 

A Jewish boy began to be treated as a responsible person 
when he reached the age of twelve. He then became “a son 
of the law,” had to perform legal observances, and received 
religious instruction. Hence Jesus went with Joseph and 
Mary to the passover in his twelfth year. The transition is 
marked in the evangelist’s use of the term “boy” (+. 43), 
instead of “child” (v.40). The slow development has at 
length reached a point when a swift epoch-making leap takes 
place. So it is in all normal growth, as a bad swells for 

weeks, and then some glowing hour of sunshine or of warm 
rain opens its petals, and it is a flower. 

The stir of the city, its associations and memories, the 
sanctities of the feast, would all work powerfully on the boy 
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from secluded Nazareth, and their influence would be in- 
creased by his new obligations. A pure nature is steadied 
by duties, as Eastern women walk the more erect for bearing 
water-jars on their heads. The consciousness of being a per- 
son with relations to God and his will makes an epoch when 
it flashes into a soul. Jesus is the type of perfect boyhood, 
and his example sets before all growing lads and girls the 
direction which the first springings of conscious ittdividuality 
should take. 

Such fascination had the Holy City and its solemnities for 
him, that he was not at hand when the joyous caravan of pil- 
grims from Nazareth set out homewards, There is no sign 
that he remained behind intentionally. More probably, he 
was unaware of the time of departure. In the bustle of 
beginning the march, his “ parents” might very naturally fail 
to notice that he was not among the company, which woul< 
number many friends, with whom the boy might be. Any 
one who has seen the confusion which reigns at the beginning 
of a march in Palestine can easily understand this bit of the 
story. The first day is generally a short journey, in order 
that things may shake into place, and anything left behind 
may be recovered. 

So when the overhauling time came at evening, Jesus’ 
absence was discovered. We may be very sure that so per- 
fectly submissive a son would not have revolted, even to 
satisfy his sacredest longings. The incident gives no sanc- 
tion to neglect of parents, on the plea of gratifying the high- 
est desires of the soul. One day out, one day back, and part 
of that day and of the next spent in looking through the city, 
make up the three days which elapsed before he was found. 
Jerusalem is but a little city, and the likely places to look for 
him would not be many, but the temple seems to have been 
the last thought of. 

2. The boy Jesus in the temple (vs. 46-50). There were 
three synagogues, it is said, in the temple area, one of which 
was the recognized place fur the rabbis’ lectures. They were 
open to all, and any one could ask questions and take part in 
discussions. Certainly the boy Jesus did nothing unbecom- 
ing his age. The intention of the narrative is not, as has 
often been supposed, to represent him as instructing the gray- 
beards, like a little monster of precocity. He took such part 
in the conversation as a boy of twelve with devout aspirations 
would take, asking questions, HOt to~pose others, but to in- 
crease his own growing “ wisdom ;” and, if rabbis were aston- 
ished at his understanding as shown in his answers, we may 
be sure that these were as modest as they were remarkable. 
The lad who begins with asking right questions of the right 
people in the right spirit will soon come to be able to give 
the right answers. 

We look on the scene through Mary’s eyes, and are made 
confidants of her wonder that her child should be seated 
thus. How that gives a glimpse of the silence which had 
veiled the stirrings of the divine Spirit in him, and of the 
simple, natural childhood he had lived! 
blend in Mary’s question. 
in the name “ Son;” 


Many emotions 
A mother’s yearning tenderness is 
gentle reproach mingled with con- 
fidence that the apparent neglect must have had some good 
reason shapes the question, ““‘ Why hast thou dealt thus with 
us?” and a somewhat doubtful assurance that he would not 
willingly pain them almost passes into compleint in the pic- 
ture of the sorrowful search. “Thy father and I,”—then 
the secret of his birth had been kept by them, as was to be 
expecied. 

But could Mary have spoken thus, being conscious of the 
mystery, and remembering the angel’s salutation? Cer- 
tainly, if due account is taken of her imperfect knowledge of 
all that her child was, and of the years of infancy and child- 
hood, in which the natural relations of mother and child had 
dulled the force of the earlier impressions. It seems odd that 
critics who reject the story of Jesus’ supernatural conception 
should reject this story on the ground that it is inconsistent 
with that miracle. One would rather have expected them tn 
stick to this story, and back up their objections to the other 
by it. But critics are not always consistent, and they do not 
seem to have acked themselves whesh-» It is likely that a 
writer, with rudimentary common °©58€, should calmly in- 
corporate two incidents which r'&ht seem to be ine-sistent, 
unless he was simply a vere-:0us historian. A great critic of 
documents may be a ye J poor judge of facts. 

Jesus’ answer matks his entrance on & new epoch. It is 
the utterance of an independent, responsible person, who has 
now to obey the impulses of a higher necessity than speaks 
through Mary’s lips. With strange calmness and disregard 
of the emotional part of Mary’s question, he gently rebukes 
her failure to divine where she should find him. There 
should have been no need to seck; there was but one place 
where he could be. Obviously, from the connection, the 
elliptical Greek expression must be reGdered, as in the 
Revised Version, “in my Father's house.” There was his 
home. 

With what a start of surprise Mary must have heard that 
“my Father,’ which was pregnant with meaning to her 
alone, and told that in some measure and way her son had 
an inkling of the great mvstery of his birth! For his words 
are more than an expression of the nascent consciousness of 






the devout Israelite’s relation to God dawning in the breast 
of a boy who had just become a son of the law. We do not 
mean that the boy Jesus had the fully developed conseious- 
ness with which the man Jesus used that name; but, while 
we must speak with all reserve on a subject which does not 
admit of being illustrated by our own experience, we cannot 
but see here the beginning of that unique consciousness, A 
certain subordination of Mary’s claims on his filial obedience 
is expressed, which is but the consequence of his perception 
of the higher claims of God. Note, too, that here, at twelve 
years of age, is the first occurrence of that significant “ must” 
which ever and anon sounds from his lips, and, spoken or 
not, evermore ruled his life. ‘ 

The saying should be the motto for us all. We may all 
receive the standing of sons, by faith in “ the Son,” and our 
lives will be noble, calm, and blessed, precisely in the nieasure 
in which we feel and obey the blessed necessity of being ever 
in the Father’s house and about the Father’s business, 

3. Only a word or two can be said on the third point,—the 
boy Jesus in the humble home in Nazareth (vs. 51,52), The 
declaration that his relation to the Father towered above that 
to Mary did not hinder eighteen more years of obscure obedi- 
ence. The obedience did not hinder, but rather nourished, 
the deep thoughts that grew with his growth. “Love had 
he learned in huts where poor men lie,” and in the modest 
joys and trivial tasks of the carpenter’s workshop and house 
was shaped for his world-wide work. 

Curiosity vainly asks for details of that sheltered growth, 
which was to unfold “ the bright consummate flower ” of the 
realized divine ideal of manhood. But we can perceive 
enough to know that he has passed through the stages of 
youth’s fiery trials, and has left every young heart an example 
which, treasured and imitated, will keep it “innocent of 
much transgression,” and prepare it for whatever future 
wider arenas of service or suffering may be appointed for it. 
Jesus grew in wisdom and stature, and consequently in favor 
with God and men. John grew in strength, and was in the 
deserts. Not the solitary ascetic, but the young carpenter, 
kindly with his kind, and doing the will of his Father in 
heaven when he was subject to his mother on earth, is the 
perfect pattern. May many young lives be molded on its 
lines ! 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
ASRS 
Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


ILLED with wisdom: and the grace of God was upon him 
(v.40). There are differences in children. Some are 
wiser than others, and some have richer blessings from God 
than their companions, All have good gifts from God in 
their personal endowments and in the divine favor shown 
them, but not all are alike in what they are and in what they 
have. Their measure of responsibility always corresponds 
with their special blessings. There was never a child so 
blessed of God as the child Jesus. His infancy and child- 
hood bore witness to this fact, and his sense of responsibility 
accorded with it. Because he was a child, and grew and 
gained as a child, he sympathizes with the children in their 
dependence, and with the parents of children in their care 
of the little ones. He is ever responsive to the childlike 
spirit. 

His parents went every year to Jerusalem at the feast of the 
passover (v.41). It is a great blessing to have good parents, 
God-fearing and God-loving parents. It is easier to be a 
good child in a home where God is honored and served, then 
where God is not reverenced and loved. A good example 
set by one’s parents year in and year out is a heip to a child’s 
right doing,—a help to be grateful for. God selected a good 
Jemich home for the place of training of his Sih here on 
earth. Those parents were faithful in word and work, in 
private and een and the child Jesus had an 
interest. i- «© s8acr easts in T--omlo, 
ae bad an intelligent part in woe braarents hase age 
do with training child» *! “€ home, b-~re t ey can take 
them to God’s b-~* for a share in sanctuary services. 

When se was twelve years old, they went up after the custom of 
the feast (v.42). The time comes when a child can take an 
intelligent part in services of public worship, and then it iss 
parent’s duty to see that he is there for that purpose. Train- , 
ing at home for such a share must precede the share itself at 
the sanctuary. Parents have a responsibility for a child’s 
interest in both places. If a child is uninformed or unin- 
terested when he comes to church, he is not alone to blame 
for it. The parents and guardians have failed in their duty. 
The parents of Jesus were models in their sphere. They are 
worthy of imitation accordingly. 

They found him in the temple, sitting in the midst of the doc- 
tors, both hearing them, and asking them questions (v. 46). He 
who would be Christ-like must be ready to ask questions in 
the line of Bible study. Jesus studied the Bible at home, 
and in the Bible school ; and he was ready to hear its truths 
discussed, and to take his part in questioning, so as to get 



























































































































































































more knowledge. Who shall say that he knows so much 
about the Bible that there is nothing for him to inquire about? 

His mother said unto him, Son, why haat thou thus dealt with 
us? (vy. 48.) If the child Jesus was wrongly blamed by his 
mother, is it a wonder that other children are not always 
fairly judged by loving parents? Jesus had'done just right. 
If his parents had understood him, they would have known 
where he would be likely to be at that time, and what he 
would be doing; but because they did not understand him, 
they looked in the wrong place for him, and then blamed 
him instead of themselves for the delay. Here is a lesson 
for other parents in dealing with or judging their children. 

Wist ye not that I must be in my Father's house? (v, 49.) 
There was no place so dear tothe child Jesus as God's house; 
no business so dear to him as Bible study. He wondered that 
his parents could have any doubt on this point, Many a 
child is misjudged in this matter, The more Christ-like a 
child is, the more likely he is to feel this way, and the more 
liable he is to be misunderstood by those who haye grown 
away from the child spirit. Jesus loves to see children with 
this spirit inthem. He understands it and sympathizes with 
it, whether their parents do or not, And many a Christian 
parent feels similarly. There was never a time, indeed, when 
children were so well understood by their parents as just now 
—where the spirit of Christ is dominant. 


Philadelphia. 
a) 
Teaching Points 


By Bishop H."W, Warren, LL.D. 


The One Perfect Life and its Teachings. 


EN have studied this life for ninéteén hundred years 
without fully grasping it, It is more sew and fresh 
to-day than ever before, as fall of discovéryto.eqch student 
as if noother man had everstudied it. May what we guessed 
at previously as points, be Known as stars before the six 
months are ended. j : : 
1. The ideal life must have an ideal childtroad, Hence Jesus 
must grow. He had no other business or duty for years than 
to get big and strong. He was like other children, else his 
brothers would not have been surprised when he became 
famous. 
2, Childhood has an aptitude for knowing God. 


“Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home : 
Heaven lies about us in our infaney!”’ 


Samuel was open to God when Eli was not. And Paul, 
speaking of how early Timothy knew the Scriptures, uses in 
beautiful hyperbole the word that means an unborn babe. 
Jeaus knew God by the use of means, as children do now. 
He had sweetest home influence from pious parents. He 
prayed, went to the synagogue and heard the Scriptures till 
he knew them, knew that God was his father and had busi- 
ness fur him. In that way he got understanding that as- 
tounded the doctors of the law. They went to man for 
knowledge; he, to God. They got criticism, commentaries, 
traditions; he, spiritual insight. He was not endowed, or 
forced; he grew progressively, humanly, in strength of 
body, mind, and spirit. 

8. What did the ideal lifedo? It reconciled itself to daily 
duties, such as obedience to parents, work to earn bread, 
continued growth in the hard conditions of a poor man. 
God put his eternal Son into the same conditions as his mor- 
tal sons. Work, submission, suffering, poverty, are good for 
them and forhim. He goesout of Nazareth, meaning work, to 
Jerusalem, meaning worship. But Nazareth is not to be left 
because Jerusalem is found. He must go back. He must 
find power to save where he found wisdom to astonish. 


University Park, Colo. 
XY” 
Teacia. os Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. 2. 


The Boy Jesus, or a Lost Boy Found in Church 


UKE tells us that the boy Jesus “ grew and waxed strong 
in spirit, filled with wisdom; and the grace of God was 
upon him.” “And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, 
and in favour with God and man.” These statements show 
that this wonderful boy was thoughtful, and of a deeply reli- 
gious turn of mind. Undoubtedly he ofien wished, when he 
saw his parents start off on their annual visit to Jerusalem, 
that the time might come when he could accompany them. 
So he must have been more than glad that at last the time 
had come when he too could go to the city of the great King, 
and there see and hear for himself. Doubtless there were 
many things in that city.that would have interested all boys, 
but what most fascinated him was the temple ; for that was 
to him the house of God, and God was his Father: 


That he was a0 unusually thouglitful child, is apparent 
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from the fact that his questions, and his answers as well, 
astonished the wisest men of his times, They thought it weil 
worth their while to listen to him, and to try and make reply. 
I doubt not that most of the time that his parents were in 
the city he was in the temple area, and was busy with his 
own thoughts, or was trying to get such information as his 
mind craved. So when his parents found him at last, he 
seems astonished at what his mother says,+namely, that they 
have been hunting for him all over the city, and aske them 
if they did not realize that he could be found “in my Father's 
house.” He thought that they ought to have known enough 
of his habits to know where he was most likely to be. 

This love of Jesus for the house of God suggests many 
thoughts that may be helpful. A man is usually to be found 
in that place which suits his moral nature, “ Birds of a feather 
flock together.” “ Like seeks like.’ When the apostles 
were dismissed from the presence of the magistrates, they 
“went to their own company.” The surroundings the boy 
And so 
If you want to know what kind of a boy Sam is, 
see what le does afier he is out of school, or home from his 
business, Then his true nature will show itself, as it cannot 
do while he is doing what necessity forces him to do. 

But, while all this is true, it is also true that we may strongly 
influence our characters by the associates that we choose for 
ourselves, While circumstances have much to do with shap- 
ing our characters, our circumstances also are under our 
control to a large degree, 

‘ Church and Sunday-school are good places in which to 

spend our time, aud the influences that are there found are 
not of a kind to harm us. It is a very hopeful fact if a 
mother, when asked where her boy is on a Sunday, can an- 
swer with confidence, “ He-is in Sunday-school or in church, 
for that is where he loves to be.” That mother will have 
much less anxiety for the future of her boy than if she does 
not know where he is spending his time. 

1. Tv is a good thing to go the house of God, because there 
the Word of God is preached and taught. No one who 
atiends the house of God ever hears anything that would tend 
to do him aught but good. In no other place in the world 
will he hear.so nitith of important truth, as within the walls 
of his church and Sunday-school. Whatever he may hear that 
is debasing and unworthy outside, there he will hear only that 
which is ennobling. 

2. In church he will find, on the whole, such associates as 
are calculated to help, and not to hinder, him in all good 
things. I know that not all Sunday-school scholars are what 
they should be, or that church-members are perfect; but, 
taking the church-going people all in all, they are still the 
best that are to be found in this world, What our Saviour 
said to his disciples is still true, on the whole, of church folk, 
—namely, they are “the salt of the earth.” In our own 
church, where we used to have many young people, there used 
to be much sociability, and, iu the course of time, many were 
married, so that scoffers used to call it a “‘ marriage institu- 
tion.” To this we always made reply that it was ten times 
as safe to do all your courtship among church surroundings 
as it was to do it on the Avenue or at some public ball. In 
the long run it is surprising to see how the influence of a 
wide-awake church and Sunday-school tells on the temporal, 
as well as spiritual, welfare of those who attend it regularly, 
If we want to follow our Master in his maturer years, we 
shall do well to begin to follow his example in his boy hood, and 
attend the house of God in our youth. 


New York City. 


Jesus naturally sought out show his inward nature. 
it is to-day, 


AS» 


Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HE Ohild Grew.—Of iow, many children do we read 
“the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit”? Samuel 
and John the Baptist wére wonderful children, blesved of God, 
their whole lives u..4 for him, but the hely ¢ehild of Whom 
we study to-day becan. more wonderful than they. The 
schol. will no doubt glacry answer some questions about 
the angel song, the shepherds, “se men, Herod, and the cir- 
cumstances of Jesus’ infancy. Watexing angels obeyed the 
Father's will in protecting the holy chug, They told Jo- 
seph, his father, when the cruel, king was dead, and they 
might safely come back from Egypt, where they had gone to 
save the life of/the young ehild, 'C) 

In Nazareth.—This was a town among the hills of Galilee, ana 
on the sloping side of a stéepi hill, many miles'torth of Jeru- 
salem. The prophets had written that Jesus should be born 
in Bethleliem, and also that he should be called a Nuzhrene. 
We might wonder how both ‘these sayings could be true if 
we did not know that after His infancy Nazareth became his 
home. There, in the hills of Galilee, he grew in body and in 
spirit, learning something new each day, so wise a child that 
it is written he was “filled with wisdom.” Dy you wish such 
words could be written of you? “ The grace of God was upon 
him.” All children Way grow wiser and truer and better 
every day if they will ask every day that the grace of God 
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may be upon them. So Jesus grew in knowledge. Every 
Jewish child was taught at home to repeat the Command- 
ments when he was five years old; the next year he must 
begin to go to school, and be taught much Old Testament 
Scripture; and year by year more and more of the laws of 
God and the history of God’s people, more of prayer and 
worship, and on the sabbath go to the synagogue and hear 
the reading of Scripture and its meaning. 

The Passover.—When a boy was twelve years old, he was 
expected to go to religious with his parents, for at that 
age he was called a son o law. Once every year the 
feast of the passover was he Jerusalem. (Call for expla- 
nation of passover.) Joseph and Mary were in the habit of 
going every year, and, when Jesus was twelve years old, they 
took him with them. Many people from all Galilee and 
Judea went up to the feast, whole neighborhoods in com- 
panies called caravans, carrying tents and provisions for the 
journey and the passover week in Jerusalem. Do you sup- 
pose the boy enjoyed the first journey that he could remem- 
ber? Past the green fields and trees by the roadsides, going 
from one town and village to another, through Samaria and 
part of Judea (trace direction on map), walking over the 
very paths where he went long after on errands of pity and 
mercy to those he came to save. All the way new and 
strange scenes were before his eyes as he came to Jerusalem, 
the beautiful city with marble palaces, busy streets, gay 
crowds of travelers, above all, the splendid temple for the 
worship of God. When the feast was over, tents were folded, 
and busy crowds were making ready for the home journey, 
among them Joseph and Mary, who were soon on the way to 
Nazareth. 

Lost.—They knew Jesus was not near them or in sight, but, 
thinking he was somewhere in the company, they went on 
until time to encamp for the night; but when they asked 
their acquaintances and neighbors, no one knew anything of 
him. They went back to Jerusalem, looking through every 
street where they remembered to have been; and so, with 
fearful hearts, they searched for the boy, who had never 
before wilfully given them cause for anxiety. 

Found.—At last they went to the temple. There, in a 
chamber in one of the courts, they saw the boy. He was sit- 
ting among the wise doctors and scribes who taught the people 
there. He was in the midst of them, listening, and asking 
questions, He was so in earnest he was not afraid to speak 
or to show his interest; for “all that heard him ”’—and that 
meant the learned rabbis as well as other scholars there—~ 
were astonished at his understanding and his answers. . 

Amazed,—His parents were amazed to see him there. 
Mary soon found opportunity to ask why he had so treated 
them, and said, “ Thy father and I have sought thee sorrow- 
ing.” The wise boy answered with a question, “ Wist ye not 
that I must be about my Father's business?” The Revised 
Version gives his question, ‘“ Wist ye not that I must be in 
my Father’s house?” Mary and Joseph did not understand, 
but Mary never forgot his words. He went back with his 
parents, and was “subject unto them,” as lowly and obedient 
a child as if he had not been wise enough to talk with the 
doctors, and amaze them with his answers. We never hear 
of Joseph after this, Perhaps he soon died, and Jesus loved 
and cared for his widewed mother, A child on whom the 
grace of God had always rested would say many a word and 
do many aright and loving action which a mother would 

treasure in her heart. Are you making such a “memory 
book” of your mother’s heart? Our lesson ends as it began, 
for year after year, until childhood and boylioud were past, 
“ Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour with 
God and man.” 

Lowiaville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


T WILL be a temptation to-day for the primary teacher 
to fill out her brief lesson narrative with legends of the 
childhood of Jevus. This is hardly a wise plan, unless we 
can, be sure that the children are able to distinguish between 
incidents real and imaginary. 

It would be unwise for another reason. In ow preparation 
we have to decide upon the points which we wish to muke 
most clear,and upon the facts which we wish the children to 
veiaiy in memory. Of these they will retain only those 
which interest and impress them, sq;that we mu.-t be careful 
here that we do not exclude the imporiant le son of the day 
by aw introduction of outside matter, used merely to hold 
attention or to fill up the time, 

la view of next Sunday’s lesson, the forerunner of Christ 
must rot be lost sight of to-day. We may keep the story of 
John my mind by including in our outline map a mark to 
indicate his home in Judea, 

To howd attention, it is well to begin with that which will 
seem to the children to be the most striking incident, aud 
that to-day is a description of the large procession formin-, 
the people loading camels and filling wacer-bottles, fur lucy 
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are going on their camels to a church miles away, in a large 
city. 

After fastening a picture of the temple on the blackboard 
map. and showing a picture of a carayan— 

There was to be a feast and celebration in this church, and 
the journey to it was long. The people must stop by the 
way, to give the children their lunch of figs and cucumbers, 
and at night would pitch their tents near a spring of cool 
water. Children who were old enough would be allowed to 
travel in this procession, taking their turns in riding or 
walking. ? 

. The child Jesus was going among them to see the wonders 
of the great city, and to take his part in the celebration feast. 
We shall hear of him there, but first let us learn something 
about his life at home. 

Jesus went to school with other children; but there 
was no schoolhouse, for the children were taught in the 
church (synagogue), and there they learned to read and write, 
and recite Scripture verses. Their only lesson-book was what 
we call the Old Testament. 

At home Jesus was taught about (the history of) his own 
people, who, years before— The older children may fill 
this out if there is time. 

A sand-map will be useful to-day in illustrating the lesson. 
The teacher traces an outline of Palestine in the sand, and 
shows the children where to mark Nazareth and Jerusalem, 
and the home of John, with tiny flags or stakes. 

According to the teacher’s ingenuity, resting-places can be 
indicated, taking care, however, not to load the.sand-table 
with material, so that the children may be able to reproduce 
this simple illustration in review at the close of the lesson, 

After describing the journey, the celebration, etc.,— When 
it was time to go home, Jesus was not, as his parents supposed, 
among the other children, watching the men load the camels 
and fold the tents. He was beginning to think of his great 
work here on earth, * 

At this point, learn the children’s idea of what his work 
was to be. 

Jesus liked best of all to stay in the porches, with wise 
teachers, who were trying to learn the truth about God. He 
was there when the procession started, asking and answering 
thoughtful questions. 

On the sand- or blackboard- map the children may trace 
the journéy home from Jerusalem, and then retrace the steps 
of Mary and Joseph back again, as the story is told of the 
anxious search and the joyful reunion. 

We have but one story of the childhood of Jesus, ‘but in 
this one we learn how quietly and patiently he worked at 
home until it was time for him to be known as the Saviour. 

Some of us have learned that waiting patiently is the 
hardest thing we have to do, and we have found that the 
work which must fill our waiting time seems hard and dreary. 
Jesus began while he was a child to learn these things about 
waiting and working, just as we have to learn them, and*he 
will teach us to be patient and faithful, as he was always 
before the time came for his glorious work of helping the 
sick, the blind, the 

Some day, when we liave learned to be patient waiters and 
workers, we are to share in this glorious work of helping those 
who need most of all a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. 

Note 

At the close of the lesson, the older children may copy with 
pencil and paper the outline map, while the new comers learn 
what a map means something in this way. The teacher 
shows them how to draw a map of the Sunday-school room, 


putting in dots for the little chairs, a square for the teacher’s 
teble, ete. 





Northampton, Mass. 
YY 
Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


IK review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1. From BeTHLEHEM To Nazarera (Luke 1: 26-38 ; 2: 
1-39).—What do you know about the hunian ancestry of 
Jesus? How was his coming announced to Mary? How 
did it happen that he was born in Bethlehem? Why? 
How was his birth hailed by angels? the lowly? men of high 
rank? holy onesin thetemple? Where did the Holy Family 
go from Bethlehem? Why? When did they return? 
To what place? What do you know about Nazareth? 

2. From NazAReTH TO JERUSALEM (vs. 40-42).—What 
helpful influences surrounded Jesus’ boyhood ? ‘What sort 
of life did he lead? What was the secret of his growth in 
strength and wisdom? Why did Mary and Joseph go to 
Jerusalem every year? Why did Jesus go with ‘them when 
he was twelve? What good must have come to the Jews from 
this custom ? 

3. lx tux Tempe (vs. 43-47).—How could Jesus tarry 
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behind without his parents’ knowing? What does this show 
about hischaracter?. What are included in the “three days” 
of verse 46? In what part of the temple were such discus 
sions as those here described carried on? Who were “the 
doctors”? How, throughout his life, did Jesus’ wisdom 
surpass that of mere men? 

4. My Faruer’s Busmvess (vs. 48-50).—How do Jesus’ 
first recorded words shed light on his character? What are 
the two possible renderings? (See Revised Version.) How 
are they, after all, the same? What did Jesus’ parents 
fail to understand about the lad? 

5. Sussect unto THEM (vs. 51, 52).—How was it fitting 
that the King of kinge should be subject to Mary atid Joseph ? 
What hint does verse 51 give you about the way to come to 
understand Jesus? How can any young man be sure of 
growing in wisdom, and in favor with God and man? 


For the Superintendent 

1. Where was Jesus born? 2. Where did Mary and 
Joseph take him from Bethlehem? 3, Why? 4. Where 
did they finally come to live? 5. What kind of boy did 
Jesus become? 6. Where did Mary and Joseph take him 
when he was twelve years old? 7. What did he do at 
Jersualem? 8. What did he say when Mary and Joseph 
found him there? 

Boston, Maas. 

xa 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1. What yearly feast did Jesus’ parents observe? 2. When 
was this feast first instituted? 3. Why did Jesus tarry in 
Jerusalem? 4. What effect did his words in the temple 
have on those who listened? 5. In whose house did Jesus 
say he must be? (See Revised Version.) 

Aa@-These questions are given also in The Scholar’s Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers, Send 


for free specimen copy to John D, Wattles & Co,, 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASA 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. F. Morris Fergusson 


TWELVE YEARS OLD. 





INNED NOT. 

TUDIED THE BIBLE. 
QUGHT WISDOM. 
UBMITTED HIMSELF. 


THE BOY 
JESUS 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“* My dear Redeemer, and my Lord.” 

“ How beanteous were the marks divine.” 
“Tn stature grows the heavenly Child.” 

**' Who is he in yonder stall?” 

“T have heard of a Saviour’s love.” 
“Thou didst leaye thy throne.” 

“ Jesus, my Saviour, to Bethlehem came.” 


ea 


HOUSE’ | 
WORK ? 








Trenton, N. J. 


Oriental Lesson- Lights 


By H..B.. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F/R,S. 


ENT vp to JxnusaLem.”’—Though attendance at 

the three great festivals was gbligatory upon all 
adult males, it was not so on females; but it was the custom 
among all the stricter Jews for their wives to attend the 
passover,—in fact, according to the stricter school of the 
Pharisees, it was a duty. 

EpvucaTion OF THE Boys.—Boys were not expected to at- 
tend the festivals until the age of thirteen, when they became 
“ons of the commandment,’—that is, egelesiastically re- 
sponsibie for their acts, But it was common to introduce them 


to the temple services one, or even two, years before reaching 
that age. The previous education of the lad was, by Jewish 
custom, very strictly regulated. Up to the fifth year the 
training was entirely in the mother’s hands. It was a rab- 
binical saying that knowledge of the law may be looked for in 
those who have sucked it in at their mother’s breast. Thus 
Lois and Eunice trained the boy Timothy, and we read 
of many other “ mothers in Israel.” We gather from the 
Talmud, es well as from Scripture allusions, that the 
maternal teaching consisted principally of learning by heart 
those portions of Holy Scripture which formed part of the 
regular Jewish liturgy. After these, other passages from 
the Bible, and short prayers. Great stress was laid upon 
the most accurate verbatim repetition of all these, since the 
mistake of a particle or a letter was held by the rabbis to be 
an offense, equal to neglect, or ignorance of the law. At the 
age of five or six, the child was sent to school; and we have 





Moslem school. 


incidental evidence that, in the time of our Lord, such sch ols 
were found throughout the land, and, according to the Tal- 
mud, it was unlawful to live in a place where there was no 
school, The first text-book was Leviticus, Next to Leviti- 
cus, the other books of the Pentateuch ; then the Prophets, 
and historical books; and, last of all, what it called the 
Hagiographa,—that is, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, etc.,—it being 
of primary importance that all should know the law. Up 
to ten years of age, the ‘sole education was the atudy of the 
Old Testament, From ten to.fifteen, they were instructed 
in the Mishna, or traditionary law. At fifteen, a youth who 
had mastered the Scriptures and the commentaries could 
enter the academies or schools of the rabbis, where alone the 
Talmud, or Gemara, could be learned. 

“I~ THE Mrper or THE Doctors,” —The asking of questions 
was the ordinary practice of students, in reply to the ques- 
tions put tothem, Although the passover lasted for six days, 
yet, on the third day, the worshipers might return home, the 
passover having been eaten, and the firstfruits offered. Hence 
“when they had fulfilled the days” means, not the whole 
week, but the attendance required. The Talmud tells us 
that, on feast days, the members of the sanhedrin were accus- 
tomed to come to the outer courts of the temple, and there 
teach and lecture, There would be no time for this during 
the first two days, but on the third day the divine Child had 
remained to hear, and joined the party neither of the men or 
women on the return journey. 

The College, Durham, England. 

Ne 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


“SUPPOSING HIM TO BE IN THE COMPANY, THEY WENT A 
Day’s Journey.’’—The Holy City is still thronged, at set 
seasons, by pilgrim bands from many countries, drawn thither 
by associations with Him who, as a Jad, came with his parents 
to the celebration of the old Jewish feasts. At Easter all 
available space within the walls is crowded with devout 
Christians, as it was wont to be in ancient days by the 
Saviour’s kinsmen after the flesh. And the methods of jour- 
neying cannot be widely different. Very large numbers 
come from Lebanon and the north. These must tread in the 
very footsteps of the company of which the group from Naza- 
reth formed a part. It is usual, on the day fixed for starting 
on the homeward journey, to spend the earlier hours in 
preparation; so the first stage is generally the shortest, 
Bireh, about nine miles to the north of Jerusalem, being the 
common resting-placge for the first nigh:. ‘his leuds gtvat 
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probability to the traditional association of Bireh with the 
discovery of Jesus’ absence. In the daytime, friends mingle 
largely on the march, and it is only in the evening, when the 
family groups sort themselves out for the night, that one is 
likely to be missed, unless some special cause for anxiety has 
given rise to an earlier search. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England: 
A” 


Lesson Summary 


AVING passed the wonderful events of his infancy, 
Jesus “ grew, and waxed strong, filled with wisdom : 
and the grace of God was upon him.” Having reached the 
twelfth year of his agé, his devout parents took him to Jeru- 
salem to attend the feast of the passover. This opened to 
him a new world, especially in the hallowed services of the 
temple. Charmed with his surroundings, time fled all too 
fast for the boy, and when the Galilean company started 
homeward, he remained, absorbed in the opportunities of his 
Father’s house, and wholly oblivious of kindred and home. 
That any other reason for his tarrying behind could have 
been imagined, was a surprise to him. His Father’s house 
was the one sufficing place for him, His Father’s business 
was his one absorbing work. To these his spirit turned spon- 
taneously, and quick as the opportunity came. Thus oppor- 
tunity tests one’s real nature, But on a moment’s reflection 
filial duty asserts itself, and back he goes to Nazareth, there 
to render a cheerful service at a lowly toil. Thus reflection 

regulates impulse. 

So 
Added Points 


Growth is good, but it is best when it so develops one that 
he rises in favor with God and man. 

They who are faithful in attendance at the courts of God, 
find many a blessing there they had not dreamed of. 

Absorption in God’s service is good, but it needs the regu- 
lating of enlightened judgment. 

The Father's house, and the Father’s business, charmed 
the heart of the Son of God. “If any man hath not the 
spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 

The inmost heart is the best treasury for the things of 
Christ. 


rOVEX 
International Primary Lessons 


(OPTIONAL) 


List for First Quarter 


1, Own HRAVENLY FATHER. Matt, 6: 9-15; Psa. 103; Luke 11 : 1-13, 

Golden Text, Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy name, 
Matt. 6:9 

2. Ged the Creator. Gen. 1: 1-25; Psa. 19; Psa. 104; John 1: 1-3. 
ent: Text. In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth 

en. 1:1, 


' 3. Tue CREATION OF MAN. Gen. 1; 26-28; 2:7; Psa. 100:3; Acts 
17 : 24-26. 


Golden Text. The Lord he is God: it is he that made us, and not we 
Ourselves. Psa. 100: 3 (middle clause). 


4. THE GARDEN OF EDEN. Gen, 2: 8-17; Rev. 22: 
Golden Text. And the Lord God took the man, ey ‘put him into the 
garden of Eden, to dress it and to keepit. Gen. 2: 15. 


56. Tok FaMiIty. Gen. 2: 1824; Eph. 6: 1-9; Col. 3: 18-25, 
Text. Letus love one another : for love is of God, 1John4:7. 


6. Love IN THE FAMILY. Exod. 20:12; Gen. 45: 1-15; Rom. 12:9, 10; 
Golden Text. Be ye. ae one to another, tenderhearted, forgiving 
oneanother. Eph. 4 


7. Osgermnce yf eieinine Gen. 18 : 17-19; Luke 2; 51,52; Prov. 6: 
20-23; 2 Tim. 1: 14, 15. 
Mrs nies Chitaren, obey your parents in the Lord: for this fs right, 


& Gon’s Vorce. Gen. 3: 8-10; 12: 1-3; Exod, 3:14; 1 Sam. 2 : 1-10. 
Golden Text. I will hear what God the Lord will speak. Psa. 85 : 8 


9% Gop’s Worp. Psa. 119 : 89-105; 2Tim. 3: 14-16; 1 Pet. 1: 23-25; John 
23 


Golden Text. The word of our God shall stand for ever. Isa. 40: 8. 
10. Gop’s Love. John 10: 1-15; Luke 15: 11-82. 


Golden Text. Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved 
us. 1 John 4: 10 (first clause). 

ll. Gon’s Girt. John 3: 11-18; 1 John 4: 9-21, 

Golden Text. For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life. John 3: 16, 


12. JesvUs THE Saviour. Luke 2 :8-14; 19:10; Rom. 3 : 24-28, 
4; — Text. Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, 1 Tim, 


13. REvirw. 
gop Text. Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth. 


RSYS~Y 
God the Creator 


Lesson for January 12 


By Julia E. Peck 


HE vocabulary of our little beginners is exceedingly 
limited, and especially so if their parents are unedu- 
cated, and no one at home ever reads to them, or tells them 
stories. 
A teacher of such a class, after completing our recent les- 
sons upon Saul and David, found that she had frequently 


used the word “king,” and that in no instance had her chil- 


dren known what she meant. We will guard against a mis- 
take of this kind by explaining the words “Creator” and 
“created,” which will occur frequently in our lesson to-day. 
Onur best plan of work is to begin with subject and material 
wnd most familiar to the children, and with 
tuexeiwurk Loward (be vew thought, introducing it Gnally as 


nearest at nand 
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something which has grown out of the old, and was fore- 
shadowed by it. 

After the review: You were to bring in to-day, 
something which God has made. 

About three out of twenty children will remember to bring 
this material, but, if these three are encouraged by having 
their material used, perhaps, the next time, all the others will 
remember. The teacher, who is herself supplied (in case of 
entire forgetfulness on the part of the children) with a few 
bits of stone, or an insect, or a butterfly’s wing, produces a 
microscope, after showing these things, and allows the chil- 
dren in turn to “look through the glass,” which helps us to 
see these marvels of our Father’s handiwork. The children 
are charmed to have their treasures examined, and, after a 
talk about the leaf, or plant, or stone, or whatever it is, our 
thoughts may reach out for things larger than these tiny 
hands can grasp, which our Father has created. 

If I should give you each a piece of soft clay (showing 
the clay), you would all like to— 

With one voice the children may clamor to “make some- 
thing.” 

Those who “ help” may, after the lesson, copy in clay this 
round stone, or the pointed leaf, or the flower which you 
brought to-day, and, when it hardens, may take it home. 

Those who earn this privilege must, while at work, have in 
sight, and be allowed to handle, their model, for they cannot 
copy anything from memory. Their own capacity to make 
anything they please, they never doubt. 

This clay, which we are to use by and by,—where did it 
come from ? 

The children learn that men dug the clay out of the 
ground, that God made it. 

Our lesson story takes us back to a time long, long ago, 
when there was no ground. 

“ What did the people walk on?” 

“ There were no people.” 

“ Who lived in all the houses? ” 

The children will question, and reply to each other’s ques- 
tions, mentioning in their explanations those things which 
seem to them—because nearest home and nearest themselves 
—of the most importance. 

After the children begin to “ get their bearings,” in talk- 
ing of a time when there was “no world and no sky,” the 
teacher can use the text adapted, pausing now and then to 
hold attention by allowing the children to supply a word. 

Starting with our golden text, “In the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth.” 

The earth, our Bible teaches us, at first was without form: 
all was in darkness. 

“God said, Let there be light, and there was light.... 
God divided the light from the darkness.” 

“ God called the light Day, and the darkness he called ”— 

“ And God said, Let the waters under the heaven be gath- 
ered together unto one place, and let the dry land appear : 
and it was so.” 

* And God called the dry land Earth; and the gathering 
together of the waters called he ”— 

“ And God made two great lights ; 
rule the day, and the iesser light to”— 

God made all the living creatures which move in the waters. 
God made all the living creatures which are on the land. 

God gave them all their food. He hears the young ravens 
when they cry for food. Say your verse about the sparrows, 

Two or three pictures showing some of the strange creatures 
which “ move in’ the waters,” and some of those which live 
on land, will be in place here. 

“ And God saw everything that he had made, and, behold, 
it was very good.” 

Northampton, Mass. 


to show us, 


the greater light to 











Winter School at New Orleans 


UMMER schools have become so popular in this 
country that now the cold season is being utilized 
for “ winter schools.” One of the earlier announcements 
of a school of this character is the Catholic Winter 
School of America, which is under the auspices of the 
Holy Spirit Society of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The school will open in New Orleans February .20, two 
days after the festival of Mardi Gras, and continue until 
Saturday, March 14. The Most Rev. Francis Janssens, 
archbishop of New Orleans, is honorary president ; I. H. 
Stauffer, Jr., chairman of the Auxiliary Board; Alfred H. 
Flemming, 312 Camp Street, New Orleans, secretary; 
and J. W. Fairfax, chairman of the Committee on Adver- 
tising and Information. 
Courses of lectures arranged for include those by 
Colovel Richard Maleolm Johnson of Baltimore, whose 
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subject is ‘‘ English Literature;” Graham Frost, of the 
St. Louis bar, on economic questions; Condi Pallen, 
editor of the Church Progress of St. Louis, on “ The Phi- 
losophy of Literature; ”’ the Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy of 
Altoona, Pennsylvania, on “Socialism and Socialists” 

and “The Church and Wage-earners;” Professor Alcee 

Fortier of Tulane University five lectures on Louisiana 

history, including one on the Creoles; Brother Baldwin of 
the Christian Brothers’ Training-school, at Amewalk, 

New York. on Pedagogy. 

The Rev. Dr. John Aloysius Zahm of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity in Indiana, and author of the biological work on 
“Moses and Modern Science,” will deliver five lectures 
on “‘ Science and Dogma;” the Rev. Father Powers, on 
ethics including “ Man as a Free Agent,” “ The Immut- 
abie Standard of Right and Wrong,” “The Subjective 
and Objective Elements of Morality and Conscience,” 
“The Immortality of the Human Soul as Proved by the 
Unaided Light of Natural Reason,” and “ The Practical 
Recognition of God’s Existence and Authority the 
Crowning Principle of all Morality.” 

The Rev. Father Mullaney of Syracuse, New York, 
will lecture on “ Dante and the Italian Poets;” astron- 
omy will be treated by the Rev. M. 8. Brennan of Ken- 
rick Seminary, St. Louis; botany will be the subject of 
Father Langlois, “the later Audubon;” and, finally, 
Miss Starr will give a course of lectures in art criticism. 

In all, nearly fifty lectures are provided. The sessions, 
it is stated, will be diversified with receptions, entertain- 
ments, and perhaps one or two conventions of Roman 
Catholic editors and Sunday-school teachers. There 
will be three lectures a day at 10.30 A. M., and 4 and 8 
P.M. About three hundred subscriptions at $10 have 
already been made. 

An interesting announcement to those outside the 
Roman communion is that ‘‘ while under the auspices 
of the Catholics, it is not by any means the intention to 
confine its patrons to Catholics, and non-Catholics are 
not only invited, but urged, to attend as many of the 
lecturés a8 possible,” 

Cardinal Satolli, the delegate apostolic, and Cardinal 
Gibbons, have promised to attend the inauguration of 
this educational movement, 


roa> 
A Blind Seer 


By William Reynolds 


EW men on this continent were better known in 
Sunday-school and Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation circles than H. Thane Miller. 

As an educator; he was widely known as the principal 
of the Mt. Auburn Female Seminary, which he founded 
thirty years ago. Hundreds of noble women of Ohio, 
Kentucky, and other states, were not only educated by 
him, but were led to Christ by his efforts. His fine per- 
sonal appearance, courteous manner, and delightful con- 
versational powers, made him a most attractive man in 
any circle. He was an inspiring speaker, a singularly 
capable presiding officer, and a charming singer. Few 
men combined so many gifts as he. 

He was blind, having impaired his sight in childhood, 
and lost it wholly in later life. His power to distinguish 
individuals by their voices was quite remarkable. At 
the International Young Men’s Christian Association 
Convention in Detroit, in 1868, he presided. By his side 
sat Mr. Cheever of Cincinnati, who named the persons 
as they arose and addressed the chairman. Several times 
Mr. Cheever was corrected by Mr. Miller, whose ear was 
better than Mr. Cheever’s sight. 

Dr. Trumbull tells an incident which illustrates this 
faculty of Mr, Miller’s. Going, in Cincinnati, toward 
his home, he said to Dr. Trumbull, “ Here we will take 
a car for Mt, Auburn.” “Just in time,” replied the 
Doctor; “‘here comes one.” ‘‘That’s not our car,” re- 
plied Mr. Miller in an instant. “That’s a red car; we 
take a green car.” “And how, pray,” said Dr. Trum- 
bull, “do you know whether that car is red or green?” 
“I know by the bell,” was the reply. 

As a presiding officer, he was particularly happy in 
cutting off a speaker who was consuming too much time. 
At the Baptist Sunday-school Convention at St. Louis, 
in 1869, Dr. Peltz, who sat beside Mr. Miller as he 
presided says that by one speaker’s protracted remarks 
the chairman was much disturbed, saying in a whisper 
several times, “‘ He’s too long, too long; he’s killing his 
own speech.” At last the speaker made a good point, 
which was not intended, however, as the end. In- 
stantly Mr. Miller sprang to his feet, grasped the brother 
by the hand, shook it with both of his most cordiaily, 
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December 28, 1895 
and, as if overcome with the speaker’s eloquence, re- 
sponded: “Yes, my brother; you have said it, indeed, 
That is what we want. Here is my hand on it that we, 
will do our best to carry out that idea.” And 80, 
shaking the brother’s hand all the while, and guiding 


him to a chair, Mr. Miller had closed the speech, seated 
the surprised speaker, and, amid a burst of applause 


‘responsive to what was deemed fraternal enthusiasm, 


had announced a familiar hymn, which was sung heartily, 
the audience all standing. 

I met him at Chautauqua last summer. I never saw 
him look better or in better spirits. We were both sit- 
ting on the platform when Bishop Vincent asked him to 
sing. He turned to me, and asked, “ What shall I sing?” 
I said, “ Jesus, Saviour, pilot me.” I had heard him sing 
it once before. I led him to the front of the platform, 
and, raising his blind eyes to heaven, he poured out his 
soul in the sweet melody of that beautifulsong. It made 
a wonderful impression on that large audience, As I 
led him back to his seat, I said, “‘ Brother Miller, the 
first person you will see in heaven will be your Saviour.” 
“ Yes, I’ve comfort in that thought,” he responded hear- 
tily. On Saturday, December 7, 1895, at eleven o’clock in 
the night, he passed into the presence of that Saviour. 

Well done, good and faithful servant! The world is 
better for your having lived. We miss you here, but 
heaven is more attractive for your being there. 

Such lives are few, and we are made better by being 
in touch with them. He was one of the purest men [ 
ever knew. His life was a benediction, and his death a 
fit closing of such a career. 














Books about the Bible.* 


OUR small volumes, by three different authors, pre- 

sent in brief form three divergent views respecting 

the Bible.- All the authors are clergymen, one an Epis- 

copalian, and two of the Presbyterian denomination. 

Curiously enough, the theories that differ most widely 

are advocated by the two authors who belong to the same 
ecclesiastical body, 

Dr, Brookes, of St. Louis, has published the substance 
of some addresses delivered in the course of pasforal ser- 
vice in defense of “ the supernatural origin and inerrant 
inspiration” of the Scriptures. The topics treated 
therefore belong to what was formerly called “ Eyi- 
dences,” as well as to the doctrine of Inspiration. Eight 
chapters deal with the former branch of the subject, 
thirteen with the latter. As popular presentations of 
both topics, the addresses wi]l command attention. In 
the five chapters (IX-XIII) that review the Old Testa- 
ment many passages are cited which make positive 
declarations respecting what “God spake.” How far 
all these declarations prove the verbal inspiration of the 
entire books containing them, is the question in dispute. 
Dr. Brookes earnestly defends the inspiration of the 
whole Bible, assailing the “ Higher Critics,” as he calls 
them, for the alleged errors they find in the Scriptures. 
Dr. Briggs is naturally cited most fully, since the author 
was a member of the General Assembly which suspended 
him. But Dr. Brookes is not always satisfactory in his 
explanation of these alleged errors. The strongest 
chapters are those on the Old Testament in the New, the 
Old Testament and Christ, and the Inspiration of the 
Apostles, Less satisfactory is the discussion of 2 Timothy 
8: 16, for, while he is correct in assuming that the 
Revised Version does not imply that some Scripture is 
not inspired, his criticism of the Revised rendering does 
not indicate a full apprehension of the niceties of Greek 
usage involved in the interpretation of the passage. "But 
the general defense of the authority of the Seriptures is 
admirably stated. Occasionally there is a suggestion 
pointing to the profound relation between thought and 
word,—a relation which must be determined with accu- 
racy on linguistic and psychological grounds before the 
final theological statement of the doctrine of inspiration 
can be formulated. The tone of the book is reverent 
and earnest, and it will doubtless prove useful to a large 
circle of readers. 





* God Spake All These Words. By James H. Brookes. 12mo, 
paper, pp. 152. St. Louis: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 40 
cents. 


That Monster, the Higher Critic. By Marvin Vincent, D.D. 12mo. 
paper covers, pp. 41. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co, . 25 eens. 

Biblical Inspiration and Christ. By Marvin Vincent. D.D. 12mo, 
paper covers, pp. 43. New York: A. D.F. Randolph & Co. 25 cents 

The Breath of God: A Sketch, Historical, Critieal and Logical, of 
the Doctrine of Inspiration. By the Rev. Frank Hallam, 12mo, pp. 
vi, 08. New York; Thomas Wuittaker, 75 cents, 
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Professor Vincent, in his pamphlet entitled That 
Monster, the Higher Critic, shows the misconception 
and misuse of the phrase, and then enters upon a brief 
defense of the Higher Criticism, properly so termed. All 
scholars admit the propriety of the investigation to which 
this phrase is correctly applied, and it is very unfortu- 
nate that men who should know better misuse the phrase 
and make it odious. But Professor Vincent is more 
polemic than apologetic in his defense. Many of the 
severe things he says should be pondered by those who 
are earnest in their support of the absolute truthfulness 
of the Scriptures.. In his second pamphlet thore is a 
more positive statement of his view of inspiration. The 
presence of a human element is recognized ; inspiration 
and revelation are distinguished ; personality is made the 
central factor, and the concluding position is, “The 
spirit of Jesus in Scripture is the starting-point of a 
truthful conception of inspiration.” But in his zeal 
against the “dictation” theory, Dr. Vincent seems to 
overlook the fact that exactness in speech is the only 
method of conveying exact conceptions. His own valua- 
ble contribution to biblical scholarship (Word Studies in 
the New Testament) is a witness to the truth that the 
laws of human speech have much to do with a correct 
theory of inspiration. Doubtless both Dr. Brookes and 
Professor Vincent have been influenced in their utter- 
ances by the controversial atmosphere now enveloping 
this subject. 

From this atmosphere Mr. Hallam seeks to escape, 
attempting to present the facts impartially without de- 
ducing a formal definition of the doctrine of Inspiration. 
Using the phrase “‘ King Liber ” to indicate the Bible as 
reverenced, superstitiously in many cases, he traces the 
history of the doctrine underterms preserving this figure 
of royalty. The consequences of such a maintained 
metaphor are not always happy, since it necessitates 
indefinite expressions, and permits more rhetorical em- 
bellishment than is wise in dealing with a subject of this 
character. Mr. Hallam, however, purposely avoids defi- 
nitions, Claiming that there never has been agreementin 
the doctrine;and. that the church universal has never 
given any definition. Accordingly he presents the facts 
on both sides of the controversy with much candor and 
without dogmatic inferences. A perusal of his book 
leads to the conclusion that. the so-called “ Higher 
Critics” have much truth on their side, but that their 
judgments are often rash and untrustworthy; that the 
Bible is inspired in such a sense as guarantees its spirit- 
ual power for all time, irrespective of any conclusions 
that modern criticism may establish. This view, of 
course, will not consist with the “dictation ” theory of 
inspiration, but accords well with the “dynamic” view. 
The book will be instructive to readers who are not theo- 
logians, and who desire to hear both sides. It adds 
nothing to the technical discussion of the topic, and was 
avowedly not intended todoso. But it sets forth most 
emphatically, not only that the Bible is the most mar- 
velous literature the world has known, but that its power 
comes from God, since in its pages “ there is, profoundly 
and pre-eminently, the Breath of God.” These are the 
author’s closing words, and from them no Christian can 
dissent. 

YD 
The Lawreates of England, from Ben Jonson to Alfred Tenny- 
son. With Selections from their Works. By Kenyon Wesi. 
Illustrated by Frederick C. Gordon. (12mo, pp. xx, 459. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes)Co. $1.50.) 
The Thoughts of the Emperor M. Aurelius Antoninus. Trans- 


lated by George Long. [The Elia Series.) (18mo, pp. iii, 
815.. New York: G. P. Putmam’s Sons. $2.25.) 


Little Jowrneys to the Homes of Good Men and Great. By 
Elbert Hubbard.. With portraits. (18mo, pp. vii, 366. 
New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75.) 


A happy thought excellently carried out is that of 
Mr. Kenyon West’s volume of selections from all the 
Laureates of England, from Ben Jonson to Alfred Ten- 
nyson, It is strange that the idea had never occurred to 
some one else; but, had such been the case, the editor 
might not haveshown Mr. West’s discretion in the selec- 
tions made, or in the biographical and critical introduc- 
tions. The book is copiously and well illustrated, and 
will be an interesting addition to both private and pub- 
lic libraries, for it takes the place of many costly or 
out-of-the-way volumes of verse. The most artistic 
binding to be found among the holiday books reviewed 
in these columns the present season i#that of a daintily 
printed reissue of that ethical classic, The Thoughts of 
the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. This binding 
the publishers call “full rough ooze calf,” and it cer- 
tainly gives, for a small price, an enjoyable combination 
of brown, black, and gold, all the more attractive because 
sosimple. As forthe maxims, such sentences as ““ What 
is thy art? to be good;” or, “He who does wrong does 





wrong against himself,” seem the more enjoyable because 
of their setting.——The pleasant series of monthly 
pamphlets entitled Little Journeys to the Homes of 
Good Men and Great, by Elbert Hubbard, now re- 
appears in a handsome book, with well-chosen portraits 
printed on India paper. The sketches are calculated to 
arouse new interest in themes and people of perennial 
importance, and may be put on the shelf beside Howitt’s 
Homes and Haunts of the British Poets, 
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Colleges in America, By John Marshall Barker, Ph.D. With‘ 
an Introduction by the Rey. Sylvester Scovel, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of the University of Wooster, (16mo, pp. 265. Cleves 
land: Cleveland Printing and Publishing Co. $1.) ' 

Harvard College by an Oxonian. By George Birkbeck Hill, 
D.C.L., Honorary Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
(12mo, pp. xii, 337. New York; Macmillan & Co, $2.25.) 


Dr. Barker’s book is an admirable account of what the 
American college is, and how it grew to be. It is writ- 
ten from a distinctly Christian point of view, and, in« ° 
deed, it might be described as a plea for keeping under 
Christian influences an institution which the churches 
transplanted to Anrerica, and fostered through the criti- 
cal period when the nation was not awake to the impor- 
tance of the higher education, The author also meets 
very fully the sneers still heard about the comparative 
influence of college-bred men in the life of the nation, 
On the moot points of eclectic courses, specialization, 
athletics, and the like, he holds a just balance, Those 
who know Dr, Birkbeck Hill’s edition of Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson, and of Johnson’s and Hume’s correspon- 
dence, will not be surprised to find that he has written 
the most thorough popular book about Harvard, Like 
Hans Breitman in Mr. Leland’s ballad, “ wherever he’s 
been, he’s left nothing behind.” Like his editorial 
work on these books, his book is never dry, It is fresh, 
bright, full of personal opinion, and sometimes of 
prejudice, as in his account of the political clubs at 
Harvard. It is not free from the inaccuracies which 
naturally befall a foreigner visiting our complex coun- 
try. Thus on page 44 the impression is conveyed that 
Unitarianism is the religion of Massachusetts, and that 
Calvinism has disappeared. With all allowance, the 
book is bright, gossipy, and readable, as wéll as illumi- 
native as to the debated points of Harvard’s policy. 
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How Christ Came to Church: The Pastor's Dream. A Spirit- 
ual Autobiography. By A. J. Gordon, D.D. With the 
Life-Story and the Dream, as Interpreting the Man. By 
A. T, Pierson, D.D. (12mo, pp. 147. Philadelphia: 
American Baptist Publication Society. 75 cents,) 


As indicated on the titlepage, this is a book within a 
book. First there is the life-story of Dr. Gordon, told ia 
an affectionate way by Dr. Pierson. Then we have Dr, 
Gordon’s dream, How Christ Came to Church. The 
writer uses the dream to teach very serious and thought- 
ful lessons, especially to preachers. The third part of 
the book by Dr. Pierson treats of “the Dream as Inter- 
preting the Man.” The book is one which it will do 
every preacher good to read, while to any earnest Chris- 
tian it will prove helpful in quickening the consciousness 
of the reality of the presence of Christ with his people. 
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Augustine of Canterbury. By Edward L. Cutts, D.D. (12mo, 
pp. 207. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co, $1.) 


All who are familiar with the story of the evangeliza- 
tion of Britain’ know of the importance of the work of 
Augustine of Cafiterbury. This book begins with a 
description of the Rome of Gregory the Great, The tra- 
dition of the origin of the first mission to Britain,—the 
Yorkshire slave boys offered for sale in the Roman mar- 
ket,—and the story of the mission itself, are told by Dr. 
Cutts in an interesting way. We have a vivid picture of 
England in A. D. 595, and of the progress of the work in 
its various stages. The book is of much interest to all 
who wich to make a study of the beginnings of English 
history. 
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Literary Notes and News 


The plan adopted by Professor Sam- 
uel Ives Curtiss to secure preparation 
in Hebrew before students enter upon 
their theological course in the Chicago Theological 
Seminary seems to have worked well. At the competi- 
tive examination held on September 11, covering the first 
thirty-two exercises in Professor Harper’s “ Method,” 
ten were awarded prizes of fifty doilars each, and one 
Oberlin student took the first prize, which was twice as 
much, Four others passed, but did not obtain prizes, 
In accomplishing this they have been aided by Professor 


Prizes in 
Hebrew Study 
























































































Curtiss through correspondence. These 
fourteen will be able to read four times as 
much of the Hebrew Bible as will the six- 
teen who begin the study with their en- 
trance into the seminaty. 
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The friend of Christian 
progress and student 
of life will find much 
of greatest interest in the General Re- 
port on the Census of India, taken in 
1891, printed by Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
London, and selling for 2s. 7d. The 
chapters on “ Religion,” “ Caste,” “ Lit- 
eracy,” “Infirmities,” ‘‘ Marriage,” and 
**Widowhood,” are full of material for 
the preacher of missionary sermons. 
They show clearly the position of advan- 
tage which the native Protestant Chris- 
tians, though gathered chiefly from the 
low castes, are gaining as compared with 
the classes which have not felt the stimu- 
lus of the Christian ideal and life, and 
lend abundant support to the opinion 
expressed by Mr. V. Nayan Aiyar, a Brah- 
man of Travancore, in a report compiled 
by him on the recent Census of Travan- 
core. “By the unceasing efforts and 
self-enying earnestness of the learned 
body of the Christian missionaries in the 
country, the large community of native 
Christians are rapidly advancing in their 
moral, intellectual, and material condi- 
tions.” The General Report contains 
much that will be helpful to any reader in 
leading him to a more practical sympathy 
with the material and moral conditions of 
the vast population of India. 
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A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is 80 cents per line for one or 
more insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on 
an advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have such a 
position in the pauper, regularly, as he may choose, 


‘Report on the Census 
of India 








An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 


8o far as it will not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
ddea of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages. 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 


All advertising, however, conditioned on 


For Terms of Subscription, see fourteenth page. |" 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are un- 
equaled for clearing the voice. Public speak- 


ers and singers the world over use them. 





For dyspepsia use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. J. R. Schwartz, Harrisburg, Pa., 
says: “I have used it in dyspepsia, with 
charming effect, and am well pleased with it.” 
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New Ideas for Church Sociables 
r Home Parties 


Present the newest ideas for entertaining evening com- 
panies, for the small children as well as the “grown ups.” 


Mrs. Bottome’s Talks 


TO THE KING’S DAUGHTERS 


A regular feature in 
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Lesson Helps, 1896 
Lyman Abbott on Luke 
ABBOTT'S NOTES ON LUKE 
8vo,. Illustrated. Cloth. $1. The same (including 
Mark), ¢1.450, Thesame (including John) $2.50. B 
the Rev.Lyman Abbott, D.D.. Editor of TheOutlook. 
Pentecost on Luke 


PENTECOST’S STUDIES IN LUKE 





Peloubet’s 


Sclect Notes 


on the International S. S. Les- 
i2mo. Cloth. $1. By the Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost, 


96 ; 2 

D.D., Pastor of Marylebone Pres. Church, London. sons for 18 " Price, $ i 25. | 
The above books are practical and clear, and are | 

strongly recommended by hosts of Christian work- W. A. WILDE & CO. ; 

ers. 

«*s For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on re- 25 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 

ceipt of price, by the publishers, a? oe a a ri 











The Superintendent’s Assistant 
Price. 75 cents a quarter ; Sa year. Size, 4by 3 feet, 
@ separate sheet for each Sunday. 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER 
Business Superintendent 


sbyterian Board 1334 Chestnut Street 
= Publication and Philadetphia, Pa. 
Jabbath-School Work. 


Send for asample | 
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56 East roth Street, New York 
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The Life of Oar Lord upon Earth. (Consid- 
ered in its Historical, Chronological, and Geographi- 
cal Relations. By Kev. S.J. ANDREWS,D.D. Revised 
edition, Crown 8v0, $2.50. 

“ For the general purpeses of the stndent there is 
nothing to compare with it. It is far and away the 
most reliable book that we have in moderate compass 
on our Lord’s life.” -»Prof. 8S. D. F. Salmond, D_D. 

In Seripture Lands: New Views of | 
By EpwarRp L. WItson. With 150 illustra- 
tions from the author’s photographs. New and cheaper 
popular edition. 12mo, $1.40. 

“ For Sunday-school su 
there is no better gift boo! 

“Will find a welcome 
Bible.” —Eraminer. 


Send for circulars to the publishers 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 


rintendents and teachers 
onblished."’— Observer. 
‘om all students of the 


In ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, os well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
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In the Lesson Department 


Professor Willis J. Beecher. Canon H. B. Tristram. . 
Professor M. B. Riddle. President Robert E. Thompson. 
The Rev. Dr. Cunningham Geikie. Faith Latimer. 
The Rev. Dr. Alexander McLaren. Miss Julia E. Peck. 
The Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler. The Rev. William Ewing. 
Bishop H. W. Warren. Amos R, Wells. 
H. Clay Trumbull. The Rev. E. M. Fergusson. 
Concerning Methods of Work 
B. F. Jacobs. Mrs. W. F. Crafts. 
D. L. Moody. Miss Juliet E. Dimock. 
The Rev. Dr. Charles S. Robinsgp. Mrs. M. G. Kennedy. 
The Rev. Dr. James A. Worden, "Sg hie Rev. John L. Scudder. 
Bishop John H:. Vincent. The Rev. Charles A. Dickinson. 
The Rev. Dr. J. L. Hurlbut. : Miss Bertha F, Vella, 
William Reynolds, The Rev. Edward Judson, 
Ira D. Sankey. Miss Elizabeth Harrison. 
On Other Living Themes 
lan Maclaren. Dean F. W. Farrar. The Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark. 
Sir George Williams. The Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller. 
Professor A. H. Sayce. The Rev. Dr. Williarh Elliot Griffis. 
Professor H. V. Hilprecht. Annie Trumbull Slosson. 
The Rev. Dr. Hugh Macmillan. The Rev. Dr. H. L. Wayland. 
Professor J. P. Mahaffy. Margaret E. Sangster. 
Professor F. A. March. ’ Richard Burton. 


Robert E. Speer. 


Susan Coolidge. 
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For the new year the editors have arranged with the foremost lesson-help writers of two continents to contribute, every 


week, to the lesson department. Frequent contri- 
Christian workers will add to the increasing help- 
these writers and workers can be mentioned here. 
are adding to its printing plant a printing machine 
thousand completed papers per hour, with, or with- 
of progress. It is now recognized as a sign of 
decides to have the help which The Sunday School 


50¢ 


school take the paper, there is still room for progress in that direction. 








butions. from other. famous writers and skilled 
fulness of the paper. The names of only a few of 
In view of the outlook for the paper the publishers 
of the latest pattern, capable of turning out ten 
out a tinted cover in colored ink. These are signs 
progress in any Sunday-school when that school 
Times can give. If not all.the teachers in your 


Additions may be made at any time to clubs of sub- 


scribers, and free specimen copies will be sent to any who would like to bring the paper to the attention of others who are 


not subscribers. Just now is the time to do this! 


For subscription rates see the fourteenth page of any issue. 
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Philadelphia, December 28, 1895. 
Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“second-class matter.” 


The regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
thar 154,000 copies. 





Terms of Subscription. 





| 
The Sunday School Times is published weekly | 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage: 
» | 

| 


ST AID WINE... sasssnsgnpbpedoeicosis coveecves $1.50 | 
One copy, five years, full paymeut in advance.. 5.00 | 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance, 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


fg Ape or on set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: | 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed | 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
SOcents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on 

partly 


the separate papers. 
The pa 
to indivi yina 


rs for a club may be ordered sent 
€ to one address, at fifty cents each, whenso 


ual addresses at $1.00 each, and part 


red, 
The papers for aclub should all go to one post-office, 
though in cases where « portion of the teachers of a 
school get the!r mail matter from one 


t-office, and 
others In the same school 


get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sert accordingly. Thisapp)iesto pack- 
age clubs at fifty cents per COPY, to the extent that 
large packages may be divided into smaller packagee 
of five or more copies each, if desired. 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
either character “he free copies for package clubs 
cannot well be sent separately, but will be included in 
the package. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional ephecraees to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the yeuny club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
qr. may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

@ as the papers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
& Zear, can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 

ve this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 

m a kage toa separate address at the rate of one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the subscri 
tion, when it has over six months to run. When it 
has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
wn kage club subscriber intends to change his or her 
address for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 
week. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifaciub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
papers for a club will invariably be discontinued | 
attheexpirationofthesubscription. Renewals should | 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable | 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be | 
sent free, upon application. 





| 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES | 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 


To secure the above rates for two or more copies. 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in 
&@ package to one address, whichever may be preferred 
by the subscribers. : 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
2? Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly aggertptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
au bers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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Hints on 
Child-Training 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


~~ 


This work is the ripest result of 
the lifetime study and experience of 
a Christian educator in the sphere 
of the home training oi children, as 
distinct from their teaching in the 
week-day school or the Sunday- 
school. Every ept in its pages 
has been tested by the principles of 
Christian philosophy, and by actual 
experiment in more than one gen- 
eration of little ones. 

A book of over 300 pages (7% X5% 
inches), cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.00. For 
sale by bookseilers, or mailed, postpaid, 
by the publishers. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. 
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your child 


You note the difference in | 
children. Some have nearly | 
every ailment, even with | 
the best of care. Others far | 
more exposed pass through | 
unharmed. Weak children | 
will have continuous colds | 
in winter, poor digestion in 
summer. They are with- 
out power to resist disease, 
they have no_ reserve 
strength. Scott’s Emulsion | 
of cod-liver oil, with hypo- 
phosphites, is cod-liver oil 
partly digested andadapted 
to the weaker digestions of 
children. 

Scott & Bowne, Chemists, New York. 50c, and $1.00 
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MENNEN’S Berated Tateum 
Sapeyeet by highest 
7 medical authorities asa « 
perfect sanitary toilet 
preparation for infants 

and adults, 

Delightful after shav- 
: ing. Positively relieves 
rh ac Qe £ “4 pr oxi bent, nertieraeh. + 
Be AN ae 7 a8 cha skin, sunbura, * 
peirnaghese anid etc. Removes blotches, * 
ae og makes the skin smooth and healthy. | 
ake mo substitutes, Sold by druggists 
or mailed for 25 cents. Sam- F EE 
pie mailed (Name this paper.) R 
GERHARD MENNEN Co., Newark, N. J. 
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2 Minutes for 
ya THE 

Mead 
iene Handy Tablet 
+ wer requires neither sugar nor 
Ginger spoon to make healthful 
“ mm and refreshing drinks the 
Choeolate moment it touches water. 


|" BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


D.S. Wiltberger, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 























Sample by mail, 10 cents. 
The HANDY TABLET CO., 1021f N. Front 8t.,Philadelphia, 


Tts merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested | 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your | 
grocer ought to have iton sale. Ask him for it. 
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Securities 


such as real estate loans, | 





municipal bonds, school | 
bonds, etc. We select 
these for large and small | 
investors with the ut- | 
most care. They tet 


yield 44% to 64%. 
Our pamphlet is free. | 


The Provident | 
Trust Co. $23" 
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Take a small q tity of Cottol ands 
little cream; warm in a frying pan. Break 
6 eggs in it and stir until slightly cooked. 
Serve hot. 


Use not more than two-thirds 
as much Cottolene as you 
would butter and be sure that 
you do not overheat it before 
dropping in the eggs. This 
is always esséntial in cook- 
ing with Cottolene. 

Genuine Cottolene is sold everywhere in 

tins with trade-marks—“ Cottolene" and 


steer’s head in cotton-plant wreath 
—on every tin. le only by 


. FA wr, 
THE N. &. F Rew York, Boston, 
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AULTLESS * QUAKER 


DISH WASHER 


jevice. 
you write at once. 


Co. Saiem, oO. 








We are running day and night 

to supply the dem»nd for “ Com- 

PEN DIUM,” the greatest seller ont. A reference book. 
Agent's outfits free. Postace, 10 cents. 

Bis_e House. 51 N, 7th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

. £ = 


AGENT 











Is delightful when you use the 


pular 
BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, and 
BUNKER HILL 

writing papers. Samples representing over 

250 varieties for 4 cents, if your stationer does 
not keep and will not supply you. 
Samuel Ward Co. 

49 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Same asaPress. No Press Required. 


Bushnell’s Perfect Letter-Copying Books win golden 
opinions. 


ALVAEH 


L. M’f’r, 106 S, 4th St., Phila. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 








DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE 
Bought for Cash 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


igi’ -- SECOND 
Special Train 
Excursion 
JANUARY 9, 1896 


ations, and lowest rates. Deptheation: 








The Farm, Field, and Fireside’s beautiful and prosperous settlement o 


FAIR OAKS, in the “Heart of California,” 


| where all fruits grown in the state are earliest, and attain their greatest 


bloom perpetually 


rfection, and where flowers 


Send for the procram of the excursion, and a booklet called “ The Heart of California.” 
which will give fall information about the excursion and state. 


Free at our office, or by mail 10 cents 


FARM, FIELD, AND FIRESIDE COLONY DEPT., 215 Madison St., Chicago, lil. 
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Noble Vocation of the Song 
Writer 


(From “ Conversations on Some of the Old Poets,” 
by James Russell Lowell. } 
tba true way of judging the vaiue of 
any one of the arts is by measuring 
its aptness and power to advance the re- 
finement and sustain the natural dignity 
of mankind, Men may show rare genius 
in amusing or satirizing their fellow-beings, 
or in raising their wonder, or in giving 
them excuses for all manner of weakness 
by making them believe that, although 
their nature prompts them to be angeis, 
they are truly no better than worms,—but 
only to him will death come as a timely 
guide toa higher and more glorious sphere 
of action and duty, who has done sume- 
what, however little, to reveal to its soul 
its beauty, and to awaken in it an aspira- 
tion toward what only our degradation 
forces us to call an ideal life. 

It is but a half knowledge which sneers 
at utilitarianism, as if that word may not 
have a spiritual as well as a material sig- 
nificance. He is indeed a traitor to his 
better nature who would persuade men 


| that the use of anything is proportioned to 


the benefit it confers upon their animal 
part. If the spirit’s hunger be not satis- 
fied, the body will not be at ease, though 
it slumber in Sybaris and feast with Api- 
cius. It is the soul that makes men rich 
or poor, and he who has given a nation a 
truer conception of beauty, which is the 
body of truth, as love is its spirit, has done 
more for its happiness and to secure its 
freedom than if be had doubled its de- 
fenses or its revenue. 

He who has taught a man to look kindly 
on a flower or an insect, has thereby made 
him sensible of the beauty of tenderness 
toward men, and rendered charity and 
loving kindness so much the more easy, 
and so much the more necessary to him. 
To make life more reverend in the eyes of 
the refined and educated may be a noble 
ambition in the scholar or the poet; but to 
reveal to the poor and ignorant and de- 
graded those divine arms of the eternal 
beauty which encircle them lovingly by 
day and night, to teach them that they 
also.are children of one Father, and the 
nearer haply to his heart for the very want 
and wretchedness which half persuaded 
them they were orphan and forgotten, 
this, truly, is the task of one who is 
greater than the poet or the scholar,— 
namely, a true man,—and this belongs to 
the song-writer. The poet, as he wove 
his simple rhymes of love, or the humble 
delights of the poor, dreamed not how 
many toil-worn eyes brightened and how 
many tyrant hearts softened with reviving 


| memories of childhood and innocence. 


That which alone can make men truly 
happy and exalted in nature is freedom ; 


|and freedom of spirit, without which mere 
bodily liberty is but vilest slavery, can 


They also make perfect copies. a8 very | 
| many thousand people know. Stationers sell them. 





only be achieved by cultivating men’s 
sympathy with the beautiful. The heart 
that makes free only is free, and the 
tyrant always is truly the bondman of his 
slaves. The longing of every soul is for 
freedom, which it gains only by helping 
other souls to theirs. The power of the 
song-writer is exalted above others in 
this, that his words bring solace to the 
lowest ranks of men, loosing their spirits 
from thraldom by cherishing to life again 
their numbed and deadened sympathies, 
and bringing them forth to expand and 
purify in the unclouded, impartia) sun- 
shine of humanity. Here, truly, isa work, 
worthy of angels, whose brightness is but 
the more clearly visible when they are 
ministering in the dark and benighted 
hovels of life, and whose wings grow to a 
surer and more radiant strength while 
they are folded to enter these humblest 
tenements of clay than when they are out- 
spread proudly for the loftiest and most 


| exulting flight. 


The divinity of man is indeed wonder- 
ful and gloriousin the mighty and rare 


| soul, but how much more so is it in the 


humble and common one, and how far 
greater a thing is it to discern and rever- 
ence it there! We hear men often 
enough speak of seeing God in the stars 
and the flowers, but they will never be 
truiy religious till they learn to behold 
him in each other also, where he is most 
eusily vet most rarely discovered. Bunt to 
have become blessed enough to fad him 
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December 28, 1895 


in anything is a sure pledge of finding | 
him in all; and many times, perhaps, 

some snatch of artless melody floating over 
the land, as if under the random tutelage of 
the breeze, may have given the hint of its 
high calling to many a soul which else 
had lain torpid and imbruted. Great 
principles work out their fulfilment with 
the slightest and least regarded tools, and 
destiny may chance to speak to us in the 
smell of a buttercup or the music of the 
commonest air. 











When to say ‘‘No.” 
When the clerk tries to get rid of 
some other binding by calling it 
just as good as the 





Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Binding. 
Simply refuse to take it. No bind- 


ing wears or looks as well as the. 
“S. H. & M.” 


If your dealer will net supply you, we 
wil 


Send for samples, showing labels ana mate- 
rials, tothe S. ih & M, Co., P. O. Box 699, New 
York City. 


P iamip? | 


It’s the feature of 
the DeLONG \ 
Pat. Hook and 

Rye. No matter 
how you twist 
and-turn, ithokis 

the eye in place. 





Send two cent stamp 
with name and ad- 
dress, and we will 
mail you Mother Goose tn new clothes 
—containing ten color plates ; ten black 
and white pictures; and lots of lively 
jingles. 








Ricwa2pson & DeLone Bros., Philada. 




















Mate for the purpose of ac- 
quainting you with the merits 
ofthe Harris 
Wire Buckle 
Suapenders 
and other— 


We will send to any 
one, on receipt of ten 
cents, a fine, heavy Silk 
Watch Fob with guar- 
anteed Gold-Plated 
Buckle, together with 
a handsome book that 
will interest every man 
y who cares to be well and 
comfortably dressed. 











Fat Venice 
fA INN 
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WY AL AL AG 
The “ LINENE” are the best and most econom 

collars and cuffs worn; they are made of fine cluth, 

both sides fi 


nished alike, and, reversible, one 
collar is equal to two of any other k 


well, look , a wear well, 
collars or five pairs of cuffs for wear eve cents. 


A box of ten 


A sample collar and pair of cu 


by mail for six 
cents. 


ame style and size. ——— 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPA 
Bt., New York. 24 Exchange Pl, Bos 


Stamped Steel Ceilings, 
Decorative, Durable, and Best for 


Church Ceilings of any shape, old or 
new. Send for Catalog B. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 35 Cherry St., N. Y. 


-~ ~ - SIsco BROS. 
FLAGS AND RALTIMORE, Mp, 


BANNERS: s¢n4 for dlus-rated catalog. 












To Wash 
Black Stockings 


as they should be washed, is a difficult problem to the woman 
who vses ordinary soap. To the woman who uses 


TRADE MARK. 
the perfect soap, it’s no task at all. Copco takes out all the 
dirt—none of the color. Neither shrinks the stocking nor eats 
it full of holes. Things*washed with Copco soap look like 
new until worn out. Price 5 cents per cake at the dealers. 
Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, ST. LOUIS 
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* . 
Timely Warning. 
The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 

in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
J many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labele, and ‘wrappers: Walter 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 

A Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
pig “sed in their manufactures. 

t H Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
* they get, the genuine Waiter Baker & Co.’s gocds. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
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Wooden Handie. Price 75 cents. 


Until the Christy came, bread-knives had always been made wit 
astraight blade, But the wavy scalloped edge fs so much better, 
does the work 80 much easier, that no housekeeper, having once 
trigd the Christy, would go back to the old style. It cuts hot new 
bread as thin as old ; cuts cake without crumbs,and meat without 
shreds, It was exhibited at the World’s Fair as the model bread- 
knife of the day. Miss Corson, Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. Rorer, and other 
eminent authorities, constantly recommend them. Our new '% 
model, shown above, isthe latest pattern, and has a wooden handle. 
Sold by dealerseverywhere. Sent by mail, on receipt of 75 cents. 


CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Box 40,Fremont, °o. 








5) Know Enametine | 


It is the modern, ready-to-use Stove Paste. 
As clean to use as soapand water. A bright gloss with 
half the work of other polishes. 


Sold everywhere. See that you get the genuine; 


























Are made in the largest and 
best equipped bicycle factory in the world 





It uires a corps of scientific men to construct a bicycle that will meet the demands of the 
modern Hider. We have the best men in the world in each department—steel experts, mechanical 
experts, stperintendent, master mechanic, etc.—the largest and most thoroughly modern bicycle 
| plant in the world—buy the best of high-grade material, regardless of cost, and make overt part 
rity our own Se csatinsel pie we = right in yoenns Se poperey be i best bicycle 

| t in the wor of p you want the r catalogue is free by 
INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, ind., uA 
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If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
limbs, use.an 


Allicock’s 


Porous 
Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of ccunterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 





tHE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUF 


Cuimebens | 
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Beat Pure Com Chur 
maces Ame Poa 
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ev. Womeni« 2x 
and Women only 


Are most competent to fully appreciate the 
purity, sweetness, and delicacy of CuTICURA 
Soap, and to discover new uses for it daily, 

In the form of hot baths for simple rashes, 
stings of insects, sunburn, irritations, chafings, 
and undue perspiration, it has proved most 
grateful. 

CuTicuRA Soap appeals to the refined and 
cultivated everywhere, as the most effective 
skin purifying and beautifying soap, as well as 
purest and sweetest for toilet end bath. 

Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. 
NewsBeEry & Sons, 1 King Edward &t., London. 


PoTTER Dave & CHEM. Corp., Sole Props., Bos 
ton, U.8. A. 








Church Furnishings 





Mason’ Hamlin 





For 40 years the Standard of the World; 
found in every civilized quarter of the globe; 
new styles introduced this season, in great 
variety of casings and at all prices, adapted 
to church, chapel, lodge and the home. 

The organs we make to-day are better 
than ever before. A little higher in price 
than other organs, but still absolutely 
unrivalled in quality. 


S@ Where no regular Dealer represents 
us we now sell direct to the public, at 
most reasonable prices and on easy terms, 
Write for catalogue and price list explain. 
ing our several Easy Payment Plans, 


Masons Hamlin Co, 


145 Boylston St., Boston; 135 Fifth Ave., 
New York; 253 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


American 
Lanternists 


(pastors, educators, lecturers, and private persons) are 
finding out that the very best Stereopticons in the 
world are manufactured by Ritey Brorners, of 
Bradford, England. ‘‘ The Monarch” lantern is 
supreme. In slides, both new, original and “ up-to- 
date,” we are without serious competition in the 
United States. Seventy-two original views on General 
Wallace's great book, “ Ben Hur,” the masterpiece of 
the XIX. century. A specialty made of illustrating 





| popular songs of the day. 
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See our lanterns and slides before purchasing. Compare 
with others, We know the result in sinsty-aing enpee ae 
a hundred. Only one price to all. Discounts all taken off in 
advance. Best colored slides $1.00each. Plain slides 40 cents. 
100,000 slides in stock on sale or hire. Literature free. Large 

ogue and 72 photogravures, postage free, for 20 cents. 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
American Oficeand =-_4 Beekman St., New York. 


‘STEREOPTICONS 


Re eo ptrinrenaemss 
Y.M.C. A 





c. B. 
Bible Classes 
all use the stereopticon. 
Why not you? Write 
for catalog. Mention 
The Sunday School 
= Times. 


Mcintosh Battery and Optical Co., Chicago 


LP. PmINn Sot Pear! St.. New York,U.S.A. 


PULPIT FURNITURE. 


A. B. & BE. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 
FURNITURE, PULPITS, © \IRS, etc. 
GEO. BD. SWAN, successor to ee C. SWAN, 
246, feuth Second Street. la., Pa. 


ApS ana at de ; : 


a 
dering 18, or in making tnquiry concerning 


h Bells & Chimes. angi adnrvied tn this paper, you will oblige the 
oe 


aa the advertiser, y stating that you 


| . 
., supplieucsen saw the advertiscment ia The Sanday Selwol Times 
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COPYR HT. 
“TIS LOVE pi cata THE 


go round,” but 


SAPOLIO 


that brightens it. Sapolio is a solid cake 
of Scouring Soap. Try it, 

Love’s Labor's Lost by many a woman who strives to 

lease her household and works herself to death in the ef- 
ort. Ifthe house does not look as bright as a pin, she gets 
the blame—if things are upturned while house- I M.. goes 
pe sis blame hy agai. One remedy is within her 
If she uses Sapolio everything will look clean, and 


sign of house- -cleaning disorder ipbe uickly over. 
iiss , 


BEGIN the NEW YEAR 
with GOOD SINGING! 


Highest Praise, for the Sabbatheschool. 
$30 per 100 copies. 

Christian Endeavor Hymns, for Young People. 
$30 per 100 copies. 

Gospel Hymns, : to 6, for Devotional Meetings. 


Excelsior Sum ition,739 hymns, 5 pee ienrereee. 
Words only, limpey: cevers $10 
The above are une nt isilanacal in- 
ferior books because The best are 
cheapest. 
THE BIGLOW «44.0 CO, 
76 Rast oth St St,, New York. 215 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 
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WIZICH CATALOGUEStAb43u2 


Mandolins, Vignes? Violin Music, 


Gul «rs, Guitar Music, 

Fiute., Fiute Music, 

Cornets, Cornet Music, Harmonicas. 
Violins repaired by the Cremona System. 

S. Cc. STORY, 26 Central Greet, E wh Mass. 

Any aperintendont of Sunday-school may 

have for ten, cents one copy of our latest 










hymn-book. 
ladei phi Chicago 
oat 104 Arch at. J. J. ‘HOOD 040 W. Madison Madison St St. 
tai’,+the last song of, Philip Pullspe~¢ B rH 
avepuce book of ex 

SS ana Y. P. a eo Ne pacts 

our mor” baek | pe . ai 00, 
if . 


Be Set tate 


son hat 





For all occa- 
sions in aewee 








wen New Helps, Maps. 
‘and Ttastrations. ‘ 
The Most Complete Biblical 
pilation of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 
Comtaining many new features 
found in other Teachers’ 
Bibieg. At prices from $1.50 to 
vd for’ Catalog. 


Thomaifgijone® fons. 3 33 Eaeei7t 17th St... N. ¥. 





Ward & Drummond 
Sunday-schoo! books and 
supplies a specialty 
= Bifth Avenue, N. Y. City 


Stylish Designs in 


Ladies’ Watches to suit any gown.» Black 
ox?”*~-d steel watches, plain or répousse, 
vé#, -.uch in favor now , 
for gemeral wear or 
HALE MOURNING. 








powder itself is teste 
perfect work. 


BAKING POWDER. 


Each ingredient is tested before compounding, and 
it must be found of the highest standard. The baking 
That’s why each spoonful does 
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certi 
meri 
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work: Hon. 


EDWIN S. JOHNSTON 


Principal and Founder 


having heen unsuccessfull 
publishers of The Sunday 








(Founded 1884. ) 
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Do not Stammer 


eslstecha 
in that time hu 
cases have been permanently cured 
La a Institute is endorsed by mise Cyrus D. 
of Dr. E. 8. Johnston’s 
. [ inquired into it with care, and briefly observed the 


the pn havi 4.9¢. 9 @ practical demonstration of the 
pose 


ate 
(Dr. Kurgie was cured at the Philadelphia Tnstitute, after 
ted ty specialists in Euro: 
Times, 54 page pampbiet sent upon request. 


THE PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE 
1033 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 













iladelphia Institute has been in 
aeliee for eleven years, and , 
ndreds of — severe 


who says; “ It gives me great pleasure to 


method of treatment of stam- 
Gra nannge dass ot ope I believe in him and 
efer also to a few others who recommend 


Joun Wanamaker, ex- er-General 


, LL.D., and 
alle M.D., of the Un pid of Penn- 
of Educa- 


). Can refer to John D, Wattles & Co, leo 











"You will 
Your S. S. 


SOO! 


tpt te tut by || 


| theraindillieqserd deltas eipetiie 
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Choose 
Helps for 


1896 


In case your teachers and scholars are not among the million 
and over that are now using the WESTMINSTER 7twehory-Qasaeterdees,— 
Lesson Leaves, Question Leut, Cards, and séastrated Papers, you will 
find it to your best interest to examine these Sunday-school helps. 

Sample copies: willbe cheerfully sent to any one asking for 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent 
Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work . 
1334 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 








Rev. 
Andrew 
| Murray’ 


Recent 
Lectures 
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Now in Press 


and soon to be issued 
j recently delivered at the 


Ss Moody Bible Institute, Chicago 


Complete stenographic reports, revised by Mr. Murray himself. Book 
will contain a fine half-tone engraving of Mr. Murray from a recent photo- 
graph. Price, s0 cents, postpaid, or five copies (mailed to different ad- 

? dresses if desired) for $2. 


H. BE. MERRILL, Publisher, 80 Institute Place, CHICAGO 


A series of sixteen lectures on 
“ The Spiritual Life”’ 


Address, 





T ODD moments, when the 


cloth, containing all the lessons 


cents each, 


gold edges. 

The book is just rig” 
printed on thin, tough p 
throughout for every-day 


JOHN D. WATTLA~—$ 
5000000000000000060 5000006 


. 
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in ae i ey eee > ill Ma Nia nha ial all hn in thn bad 


The Interxational Lessons 


for 1896 


within reach, it is worth something to a busy teacher to 
have the next Sunday’s lesson right at hand. 
Twenty-fve cents buys a beautiful little wook, bound in fine 


1896 in both Common and Revised Versions, the golden texts, 
and fifty-two’ lank pages for notes. 


Fifty-cents buys the same book bound in fine morocco with 
Five or more « »pies, 40 cents each. 

the vest-pocket (42% inches), 
, strongly boufid,—in fact, made 


, 1031 Walnut S¥ eet, Philadelphia, Pa. 


qi 


Bible or lesson paper is not 


of the International series for 


Five or more copies, 20 
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ide- 


Twn erit- 


SPRING mEDs. Our book lety 
Facts about Sleep,” illustrating and. 





your state, sent on recei 


fee two-cent stamps. 
Foster Bros. Mre. 


of 
0., 13 Clay St., Utica, N. 








ing them, together with an up-to-date pocket map of | } Avenue, 20th te 2 


_O'NEILLS, 


New York. 


im wehnee Fe na a Dep tioods, Millinery 
| ete. —. the On . 


ited States. Send forsampiesand pricds. 
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Teaching eutd Teachers 


> 9 
Pears 
What is the 


use of being 
clean! 

They, who 
use Pears’ 
Soap, know. 


CARMEL 
G7 SOAP 


For the Toilet and Bath. 


only from Sweet Olive Oil, by a mission so- 
Fatectine_ 








: 2 Sri A bsolutely safe soap for 
tits Pe No injurious st0stmeses.> . 


Recommend- 
ed by physiciane as the purest form of castile soap. 


Sold by draggisteand grocers, Imported by 
_ 4. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Peart St., New York ois 








Dr. Trumbull’s book, “ Teaching and 
Teacheis, ” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers. It is to-day the popular 
handbook on Sunday-school teaching. 


“ Every teacher in Sunday-school will fee 
his work widened in scope by reading this 
book. It is by far the best that has yet ap- 
peared, or is likely to appear, on this topic, 
and the thoroughness for which this calls 
would be an unspeakable biessing to every 
school in the land.”"—7he Oxtlook. 


A book of 390 pages, bound in cloth. Size, 7% 
Xs inches. Price, gr. Forsale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 

JOHN DP. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Egpcationat 











FIFTY YOUNG MEN WANTED 
To take a course of training in the Bible and methods 


of Christian work. OPPORTUNITY TO EARN BOARD 
and Turrion. Address, CHRISTIAN INDUSTRIAL 
LEaGevurR, Springfield, Mass. 





» INSTITUTE and Train- 
sic QLAMMELBTO Se sssrscses 











GAZE’S TOURS 


(Established 1844.) 
All necessary expenses included 
HOLY LAND, EGYPT, the NILE 
Independent tickets everywhere 


Parties under su pestegees escort leave New 
York Jan. bw Feb. Feb. 19, March 7, for 
Italy, Pept and the Drient. ONLY HIGH. 
CLA EAMERS. Fares range from $460 
to $i, 125. Detai illustrated itineraries post 


° __INILE STEAMERS.... 


of the Thewfikieh Nile8. 8. Co. weekly; $171.50 
2)-day first-class tourist steamer ; 17-day tours, 


i i i i | 


om $112.50° anabeahs and special steamers for 
r arties. H. os ) & SONS, Ltd. 
’ 3 Broadway, New York. 
UM. +? rial agents for a trunk lines. 
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Wty 


| Earles’ Galleries ° Paintings, and looking- 


No, 816 Ca ¥stNvUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 














: ures and picture frames. 








The ointay School Times fasende to admit only advertisements ‘that are trustworthy. Should, however, an n advertisement « of & ¥ not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose ot @ pects 0 ~ 




















